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HOW BOSTON BRINGS HER CHIL-| passed in 1850, and went into effect in Bos- 


DREN TO SCHOOL. 


OSTON has, probably, the best organ- 

ized system of public schools in this 
country. Her school buildings are very 
commodious, and no expense is spared to 
‘make them attractive. She émploys the 
very best teachers that can be found or 
trained in her normal school, and keeps 
them, by paying an average salary of nearly 
$1,000 a year. ‘The instruction she affords 
in her high schools embraces an extensive 
course, and is very thorough, and she is 
quick to adopt all methods that seem likely 


her primary and grammar schools. She 
employs men like Monroe to give instruc- 


| 





ton soon afterward. It provided that those 
guilty of the offense might be punished by 
a fine not exceeding twenty dollars, or, at 
the discretion of the judicial officer having 


| jurisdiction, commitment to such institution 


of instruction, house of reformation, or 
other suitable situation, as may be assigned 
or provided for the purpose. 

The following summary of proceedings 
under this law is taken from a report of Mr. 
Philbrick’s, made in 1861. He says: 

“We have thus followed the truant through the 


various stages of his treatment. First, the teacher’s 


| powers of attraction and coercion are exerted to pre- 


tion in elocution, men like Mason to teach | 
music, and men like Philbrick to supervise | 


the whole work. And these are the influ- 


ences upon which she chiefly relies to bring | 


her children to school, and, in the main, 
they answer the end. But, in Boston, as 


elsewhere, it appears that there are children | 


who atttend school very irregularly, or ab- 
sent themselves entirely; and it is our pur- 
pose here to show how Boston disposes of 
this class of children. In presenting this 
subject to the readers of the JoURNAL, we 
shall make free use of the recent report of 
Hon. John D. Philbrick, City Superin- 
tendent. 

Boston deals with three classes of chil- 
dren, non-attendants at her schools, under 
the following names: First, haditual tru- 
ants; second, abseniees; and, third, neglected 
children. 

The first act of the Legislature relating to 
the subject was construed as having refer- 
ence only to the class first named—that of 
habitual truants, or children absenting them- 
selves from school without the consent of 
either parents or teachers. This act was 


| 


to improve the quality of the teaching in| vent cases of truancy from occurring. 





If these in- 
fluences are not sufficient, and the pupil commits the 
offense so often as to be called an ‘ habitual truant,’ 
assistance is sought from the truant officer, armed 
with the authority of the law. He investigates the 
case. He endeavors to find out the cause of the tru- 
ancy, and to remove it. He explains the law to the 
offender and his parents, and shows the consequences 
of continuing the transgression. He mingles with 
his warnings friendly advice, encouragement, and 
good counsel. The name is placed on his book, and 
his eye is kept on the delinquent. If he reforms, 
If not, the complaint is made, 


the case is dropped. 
is issued, the offender 


and the warrant for the arrest 
is arrested and taken before one of the justices of the 
police court, though, to save his feelings, and pre 
serve some spark of self-respect, he is not put into 
the dock with hardened criminals in open court, but 
the case is heard in a private room. If found guilty, 
he is sentenced to the institution provided for such 
cases. F 

“It often happens, however, during the course of 
the proceedings, before the truant is actually placed 
under the officers of the reformatory institution, that 
his parents, or friends, find some other way of dis- 
posing of him. He is sent into the country, or put 
to work, or placed in some private or charitable in- 
stitution, and some such disposition of him is gen- 
erally encouraged by the officers and the justices. If 
there are mitigating circumstances, he may be put on 
probation. But, if the case is a ‘hard’ one, and the 
law is permitted to take its course, the subject of the 
sentence goes to the institution at Deer Island, for a 
term, in most cases, of two years.” 


By an act passed in 1862, the provisions 
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of the law in relation to habitual truants 
were extended so as to embrace ‘‘ absentees’’ 
from school, or, in the words of the law, 
‘*children wandering about in the streets 
and public places of the city or town, having 
no lawful occupation or business, not attend- 
ing school, and growing up in ignorance, 
between the ages of seven and sixteen.”’ 
The superintendent says of the effect of the 
truant law, after the passage of this supple- 
ment: ‘* The number of vagrant children 
in the streets was speedily diminished, the 
school attendance being proportionably in- 
creased. 
by being extended so as to include absentees, 
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It was found that the truant law, | P" 
| said parents being dead, any person may offer to 


had been more than doubled in efficiency | 


and value.’’ He adds: 
system had been gradually perfected by ten 
or twelve years’ experience, that Hon. Ed- 


ing jurisdiction of truant cases, and also a 


member of the school board, thus wrote of | 


the spirit and manner of their treatment: 


‘The main features of this system, as is gen- | 


erally known, are the supervision of these 


cases by a special board of officers, who take | 


charge of these children more as parents 
and guardians than as police officers; the 
absence of all contact with adult criminals ; 


a private paternal hearing, in a quiet room, | 


and apart from all the austerity and circum- 


locution of judicature ; an informal consul- | 


tation with the parents or guardian of the 
child in all cases, and the judgment, as a 
rule, without the dismal, heart-oppressing 
confinement of a convict’s cell.’’’ 

A second extension of the truant act took 
place in 1866, when it was made to embrace 
not only truants and absentees from school, 


but ‘‘children who, by reason of orphanage, | were otherwise disposed of.’” 


**Tt was when the | 


or from the neglect, crime, drunkenness, or | 
other vices of their parents, were surrounded | 


by circumstances exposing them to lead idle 
and “dissolute lives, deprived of the bless- 
ings of both intellectual and moral culture, 
cut off from the privilege of school instruc- 
tion, and enjoying none of the advantages 
of a good home.”’ 

This act contains no features of a penal 
character. Its most important provisions are 
embraced in the following sections: 

SECTION 3. When it shall be proved to any judge 
of the superior court, or judge or justice of a mu- 
nicipal or police court, or to any trial justice, that 
any child under sixteen years of age, by reason of 
orphanage, or of the neglect, cr: me, drunkenness, or 
other vice, of parents, is growing up without educa- 
tion, or salutary control, and in circumstances 
exposing said child to an idle and dissolute life, any 
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judge or justice aforesaid shall have power to order 
said child to such an institution of instruction, or 
other place, that may be assigned for the purpose, as 
provided in this act, by the authorities of the city or 
town in which such child may reside, for such term 
of time as said judge or justice may deem expedient, 
not extending beyond the age of twenty-one years 
for males, or eighteen years for females, to be there 
kept, educated and cared for, according to law. 


Section 4. Whenever it shall be satisfactorily 
proved that the parents of any child committed un- 
der the provisions of this act shall have reformed, 


| and are leading orderly and industrious lives, and 
| are in a condition to exercise salutary parental con- 
| trol over their children, and to provide them with 


proper education and employment, or, whenever, 


make suitable provision for the care, nurture and 
education of such child as will conduce to the pub- 
lic welfare, and will give satisfactory security for the 
performance of the same, then the directors, trustees, 
overseers, or other board, having charge of the insti- 


. ro | tution to which said child may be committed, ma 
win Wright, who had been for several years | 4;.” 7 oe 


one of the justices of the police court, hav- | 


discharge said child to the parents or to the party 
making provision for the care of the child, as afore- 
said. 

The means used by Boston to execute her 
laws on the subject of truancy and absentee- 
ism, are the following: 

First, Truant Officers. These are ten in 
number, one chief and nine subordinates. 
They are appointed by the Mayor, confirmed 
by the Board of Aldermen, and paid by the 
City Council. They have an office for head- 
quarters, meet the City Superintendent of 
Schools every Monday for consultation and 
make weekly reports to the Mayor. The 
truant offcers during the past year, investi- 
gated ‘‘ 15,015 cases, finding 628 of them to 
be habitual truants and absentees. Of the 


| number found delinquent, 175 were sent to 


the House of Reformation, 4 to the State 
Reform School, 3 to the School Ship, 2 to 
the Industrial School for Girls, and the rest 


Each truant officer has one or more order- 
boxes located in his district, to which the 


| teachers of his district may send their truant 


cards, containing notices of cases to be in- 
vestigated. 


Second, Teachers. In every grammar and 


| primary school-room, a truant book is kept, 
_in which the teachers record the name and 





age of each pupil, with the name and resi- 
dence of his father or guardian. Against 
the name of each pupil, is a space in which 


| to note instances of truancy, which have 


been verified, and also absences ,by reason 
of truancy. This book is not only con- 
venient for reference, but it enables the 
teachers to report the names and resi- 
dences of parents, with the names of tru- 
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ants, without going to the general register 
of the school. 

For convenience in reporting cases for 
investigation, each teacher is furnished with 
blank cards, indicating the items of infor- 
mation, to be filled in for the use of the truant 
officer. These cards, when filled up, are 
placed in the order-boxes. 

Third, Judicial Officers. Children charged 
with offenses against the truant laws are 
brought before the Justices of the Municipal 
Court or before the Judge of Probate, who, 
after a hearing, determine what is to be done 
with them. 

Fourth, The House of Reformation. The 
House of Reformation at Deer Island, to 
which nearly all the delinquent and neglected 
children are sent, is an institution almost 
exactly similar to our Houses of Refuge, 
and, while it is acknowledged to be well 
managed as a penal and reformatory school, 
philanthropic Bostonians are beginning to 
think it is not quite the place for children 
who are guilty of no offense. An institution 
like one of our childrens’ homes or sol- 
diers’ orphan schools would be much bet- 
ter adapted in a general way to the purpose. 

The result of the effort Boston makes to 


bring all her children to school, is shown 
by the fact that of the 45,970 persons of 
school age, found by a careful census to 
reside in the city, the ratio which the 
average whole number of the pupils belong- 
ing to the schools bears to this number is 


78. This ratio is far higher than that of 
any other large city in the United States. 

With some softening in its provisions, this 
Boston system is not ill-suited to Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and the other large cities 
of Pennsylvania. 

The State has an unquestioned right to pun- 
tsh children as well as grown persons who 
commit an offense. ‘Truancy and wandering 
about the streets and public places of a city 
or town, having no lawful occupation, va- 
grancy, are offenses. Boston treats them as 
such, and, in so doing, violates no private 
right secured to individuals by our institu- 
tions. 

It is the imperative duty of the State to pro- 
vide for children who have no parents or 
Jriends, or whose parents and friends neglect 
them. In some way this duty is recognized 
everywhere ; Boston recognizes it more fully 
and discharges it more systematically than 
most other places. 

We want it understood that while we are 
opposed to arbitrary laws compelling child- 
ten to attend school, like some they have 


Academies. 
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in the Old World, while we are averse to 
any law that tends to disrupt families or to 
encroach upon individual liberty, we are 
quite disposed, as stated in our late report 
as Superintendent of Common Schools, to 
‘* supplement our present, voluntary system 
by enactments,’’ as follows: 

1. A judicious truant law. 

2. A judicious law preventing the employment of 
children in mines, manufactories, etc., without some 
provision for their education. 

3. A law authorizing boards of directors in cities 
and large towns to appoint and pay, when needed, a 
school missionary, to visit the parents of children not 
in school, or attending irregularly, and endeavor to 
secure their attendance. 

4. A law legalizing, if not requiring, the estab- 
lishment of a home for friendless or neglected chil- 
dren in every county in the commonwealth, and giv- 
ing the boards of directors of the several districts 
power to send to these institutions such children as 
the safety of society might justify being disposed ot 
in that way. ; 

With our present system worked up to its 
full capacity, supplemented by laws as above 
indicated, well administered, we should no 
longer have much to complain of in the 
way of children growing up in ignorance. 


a 
> 





ACADEMIES. 
J. H. SHUMAKER, PH. D. 


—— proper work of these schools is: 
1. To prepare young men for college. 
2. To prepare them for the study of a pro- 
fession, without a collegiate course. 3. To 
prepare them for business. 

So far as preparation for college is con- 
cerned, their course of study must conform 
to the requirements of the college; but it 
must be flexible in order to meet the wants 
of pupils who are deficient in certain studies 
and unduly advanced in others. These 
schools have more latitude than a college 
preparatory department, and may introduce 
pupils to a wider range of studies. They are 
not obliged to cram on certain subjects and 
in certain special directions. They ought 
to embrace a full list of studies in grammar, 
history, elements of natural science, mathe- 
matics, ancient and modern languages, in- 
cluding the science of accounts and leading 
principles of commercial law. They should 
have skilled teachers in every department. 
It were unreasonable to expect any one 
teacher in our common schools to teach all 
these branches even passably well. The 
academy brings a number of teachers to- 
gether and gives each his specialty, thus 
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approximating the collegiate idea. It 
further brings pupils together from their 
various homes, and puts them under new 
influences and under conditions different 
from the home life. It gives them a fore- 
taste of that which they must meet in the 
world, and for which they must provide, if 
they would fight the battle of life success- 
fully. 

Up to a certain point home education is 
best—beyond that it is better that the child 
should begin to act for himself, and learn to 
take the responsibility of his actions. Even 
academic life is good only within certain 
limits ; after that it is better that the boy 
should go to college or out into the world, 
in order to be cured of a certain se//-conceit 
and self-sufficiency that are apt to be en- 
gendered by staying too long among those 
who are younger and less fully developed. 
The hero of the village school soon finds 
others stronger and wiser and better than 
himself. He soon learns to take a truer es- 
timate of his abilities and resources. 

The State cannot provide high schools or 
properly graded schools in our rural districts. 
There comes a time, therefore, when the 
child must leave home to continue his stud- 
ies. He must either go to a graded school 
in town or to an academy. Unless he can 
be placed under the care of judicious and 
watchful friends, it is better for him and for 
all concerned, that he should be under the 
care of the principal of theschool. ‘To meet 
the case, boarding schools, good, bad, and 
indifferent are found all over the country. 
They ought all to be good. Some are too 
cheap to be worth much. They cannot af- 
ford to furnish either first-class teaching or 
even second-class accommodations. Others 
are tooexpensive. They put on sf/e, rather 
than cultivate true excellence. With parents, 
the cost, within reasonable bounds, ought al- 
ways to be a secondary matter. The ques- 
tion of prime importance is, ‘‘ Does the 
school do its appropriate work in a superior 
manner?’’ <A good teacher may do more to 
develop the higher faculties and powers of a 
boy’s nature and character in one year than 
another woulddointwo. Suppose theschool 
of the former should cost double that of the 
latter, it ought to be preferred ; rst, because 
he would save the pupil a year of his most 
valuable time; 2d, the pupil would have 
during the second year all the advantage 
to be derived from the happy training of 
the first. This may seem fanciful, but every 
faithful teacher can testify to the rapid and 
satisfactory progress of a pupil whose mental 
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faculties have once been thoroughly roused 
and properly directed. Some _ teachers 
never find out for themselves, and never 
help the pupil to find out what is in him. 
The giant may be there but he is not 
aroused. A skillful teacher strikes the key- 
note of a boy’s strength or weakness very 
soon, and then shapes his course according- 
ly. He and the unskillful one take the 
pupil over the same course, but how different 
the result! The labor of the one is dear 
at any price; that of the other has never 
been overpaid in this land of cheap schools 
and superficial attainments. 

In a boarding school, the teaching, the 
personal habits of the teacher, his daily life, 
his style of manhood, his manner, tones and 
gestures, his official and social life, all have 
their influence in molding the character and 
in shaping the destiny of his pupils. He 
and they, for the time being, constitute one 
family, and his influence upon them never 
fades out. ‘They become rude or refined, 
neat or careless, thoughtful or trifling, mean 
or honorable, weak or strong mentally and 
morally, manly or unmanly, as they see 
these things embodied in him who is now 
‘*their guide and counselor and friend.’’ 

In all this, we do not lose sight of the in- 
fluence which boys in these school households 
exercise upon each other. The teacher 
must, therefore, see to it that the inner life 
of the school is pureand healthy. His per- 
sonal influence must be weightier and 
stronger than that of any who would oppose 
him, and for that reason, doarding schools 
ought not to be very large. A man of intense 
personal magnetism may manage and influ- 
ence a hundred boys, or even several hun- 
dred, if he has a superior corps of under- 
masters; but, as a rule, fifty or sixty boys 
are quite as many as one man with several 
good assistants can manage and train suc- 
cessfully. One of our best educators puts 
the number as low as thirty. In our mam- 
moth schools the danger is that pupils will 
exercise a controlling influence over each 
other, not always for good; and that the 
head-master will find himself overshadowed 
by numbers, even as a multitude of insects 
may obscure the sun. 

In normal schools, many of the pupils 
have earned the money to pay their way. 
They enter with a distinct purpose, and 
have, in their own schools, seen the evil 
effects of many things that pass current in 
the usual code of school morals. ‘They are 
older, and they cannot afford to waste time, 
or strength, or money, on that which does 
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them no good. But, in the academies, 
many of the pupils have no definite aim in 
view. They are young, and thoughtless, 
and inexperienced, and, without any decided 
intention of doing wrong, they often do 
that which their own sense of right disap- 
proves. They need more of the guiding 
hand of a wise and faithful teacher. His 
influence must be paramount to any in the 
school, or out of it. At Rugby, Dr. Ar- 
nold could manage and train three hundred 
boys; but it is doubtful whether, if he were 
living to-day, he could do as well with half 
that number of American boys. At all 
events, the American Dr. Arnold has not 
yet shown himself so as to be distinctly 
recognized. 

In our towns, where pupils come from 
their own homes, the teacher never can im- 
press himself upon his pupils as he could, 
were they under his care all the time during 
the school year. He has them six hours a 
day; home and street influences have them 
the rest of the time. These influences often 
undermine and even counteract all his best 
efforts. Sometimes they prove too power- 
ful for him, even when he is already in the 
right. The sentiment of the community is 
far below the high standard to which he 
would bring his pupils. This may explain 
why so many academies, dependent wholly 
upon local patronage, have died out, or are 
dragging along through a feeble and sickly 
existence. On the other hand, certain board- 
ing schools have lived on and flourished in 
spite of all adverse influences, simply because 
the principal has had such control and such 
appliances that he could make the school 
what, in his judgment, a good school ought 
to be; and, he has had the plick to hold on 
until he has satisfied the community that he 
understands his business. It is the essence 
of unwisdom to suppose that an academy 
can live and flourish in a town where only 
six or eight families desire an academic edu- 
cation for their children. Such a school 
cannot support a first-class academic teacher, 
and with an inferior man the school soon 
falls into disrepute. In the meanwhile the 
pupils have lost many of their most precious 
opportunities. 

We have never been able to see why 
there should be any antagonism between the 
common school and the academy. ‘The lat- 
ter takes the pupil where the common school 
leaves him, introducing him to a higher 


amid other influences and surroundings. 
fits him better than a mere home training pos- 
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sibly can to meet the duties and tempta- 
tions that lie in the path of his manhood. 
It takes away some of his ‘‘innocence,’’ but 
gives him manliness instead, unless both 
teachers and pupils are bad. It leads him 
out into a larger world than the home circle; 
but under the guardianship of a faithful 
teacher it doesthissafely. Itgivesthe young 
man an opportunity, as home never can, of 
knowing himself, and of learning how strong 
or how feeble he is in presence of the temp- 
tations that abound wherever men are found. 
It strengthens and toughens his moral and 
intellectual fibre, and if there is any manly 
ambition about him, the academy will help 
to call it out. 

The young man who allows himself to be 
ruined in spite of all the restraints thrown 
around him by a well-regulated school, 
would have been ruined all the sooner by 
contact with the world, where he would act 
under fewer restraints, and be assailed by 
fiercer and more numerous temptations. All 
our schools and colleges are laboring to fit 
young men to put themselves to the best 
possible use on attaining their majority. 
There ought to be the most generous rivalry, 
but nothing hostile, among them. The bad 
ought to die out, as it eventually will, 
and the good, of whatever name, ought to 
be made better, as the years roll on, and as 
men learn to see more clearly what educaticn 
really means. The common school never can 
obviate the necessity for boarding schools; 
nor can the latter, though they may usurp 
the name, ever do the work that properly 
belongs to the college. Why, then, should 
they not be mutually helpful to each other? 


’/ 
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SUPERINTENDENCY. 





THE COUNTY 


BY ADAMS. 
N the December number of the SCHOOL 
JouRNAL, ‘‘Jefferson’’ suggests two 
changes in the law in reference to county 
superintendents: First, that the law should 
in some way equalize their salaries; and 
second, that they should be appointed by 
the State Superintendent, instead of being 
elected by the school directors of their re- 
spective counties. 
In regard to the first suggestion, he can 
hardly mean that the superintendents of 
Cameron, Forest, Elk, and Sullivan coun- 


term of 5.28 months per annum to each 
county, should receive the same salaries as 
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the superintendents of Allegheny, Berks, 
Lancaster, and Luzerne, with an average of 
493 schools each, and an average term of 
more than seven months. He cannot mean 
that the superintendent of Elk county, who 
travels 885 miles, examines 42 teachers, 
makes 69 visits, writes 59 letters, attends 6 
institutes and 2 educational meetings—de- 
voting 79 days each year to official duties— 
should be paid the same as the superinten- 
dent of Chester county, who travels 2,723 
miles, examines 444 teachers, makes 348 
Visits, writes 698 letters, attends 11 insti- 
tutes and 6 educational meetings—devoting 
308 days each year to official duties; or as 
much as the superintendent of Allegheny 
county, who travels 6,742 miles—averaging 
more than 23 miles per day while on duty— 
makes 571 visits of more than an hour and 
a half each, writes 713 letters, besides hold- 
ing 35 public examinations, and attending 
15 institutes and 8 other educational meet- 
ings. ‘‘ Jefferson’’ must mean that some- 
thing should be done by the present Legis- 
lature to secure a more eguitable adjustment 
of these salaries ; and in this all thoughtful 
and fair-minded friends of the common 
school cause will unite with him. 

As it now stands, we find the superinten- 
dent of Clarion county, with 180 schools 
open, on an average, less than 4144 months 
per annum, receiving $1,500 salary, while 
the superintendent of Bradford county, with 
370 schools, open more than six months per 
annum, receives but $1,000. Delaware and 
Cameron counties pay the same salary, al- 
though Delaware has 89 schools, 36 public 
examinations per annum, and an average 
term of 9.16 months; and Cameron but 25 
schools, five public examinations, and a 
term of 5.82 months. 

Again, from the statistical table published 
jin the November number of the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, among many other curiosities, it 
appears that the superintendent of Mont- 
gomery county receives $10 per day and 
the superintendent of M’ Kean county $11.57 
per day for all the time spent in the dis- 
charge of official duties, while the superin- 
tendent of Delaware county receives but 
$3.69, and the superintendents of Forest 
and Mifflin counties but $3.46 each. 

Illustrations like the above might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely, all going to show that 
the present method of fixing the salaries of 
county superintendents does not secure an 
equitable disbursement of that portion of 
the State appropriation thus expended. But 
can this inequality be remedied? ‘The ques- 
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tion is a difficult one. It is, perhaps, im- 
possible to fix upon any mode of determin- 
ing these salaries that will be absolutely just. 
But almost any legislation regulating it 
would be an improvement on the present 
modé. If the law only required the trien- 
nial convention of directors to fix the salary 
before the election of the superintendent, 
it would tend to secure a fuller considera- 
tion of the subject, and the fixing of a pro- 
per salary. As the law now stands, many 
conventions elect the superintendent first, 
and then proceed to fixthe salary. If party 
feeling has run high, the friends of the officer 
elect sometimes vote a high salary as a kind 
of reward to injured innocence, *and as 
a punishment to the opposing party. More 
frequently the defeated party unites with 
the low salary men of the majority, and 
vote but a meager compensation. It is 
very generally the case that all the interest 
centers in the election of the officer ; and 
as soon as that is settled, directors are 
anxious to go home, and the salary is fixed 
without much consideration—the most ex- 
peditious mode of determining it being 
considered the best. Many directors, who 
would like to see the superintendent have a 
fair salary, are timid about voting publicly 
in favor of it, and find it inconvenient to be 
present when the question is determined ; 
while those who are opposed to the superin- 
tendency, and those who are always, when 
out of office, in favor of low salaries, seem 
to think it a special virtue to remain to the 
last and oppose extravagance! It is very 
difficult, under such circumstances, to secure 
a fair expression of the considerate judgment 
of the convention. The matter should, 
therefore, be regulated by law, and not be 
left as now to the caprices of momentary 
feeling, and exposed to contingencies s 
imminent. : 
But on what basis shall these salaries be 
regulated? In nineteen counties of the 
State the average length of the school term, 
per annum, is between four and five months. 
The schools in such counties generally com- 
mence in November and close in March. 
From this time until the schools open the 
next November, there is nothing for the 
superintendent to do, except to make his 
report and hold the examinations—which 
in these counties average less than twenty- 
four per annum. In some counties he 
teaches a normal class; but the law does 
not require it, and the approaching com- 
pletion of our twelve normal schools will 
do away with the necessity for such labor. 
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In twenty-five other counties—making forty- 
four in all—the schools are open less than 
six months in each year, giving one month 
more in which the superintendent can visit 
schools. 

Again, the greatest number of examina- 
tions held by any county superintendent, 
last year was 60; the smallest number, 9; 
the average to each, less than 30. Here we 
have from two to fifteen weeks of arduous, 
trying and responsible labor for each offi- 
cer. 

In most of the schemes that have been 
proposed for determining the salaries of 
county superintendents, the number of 
schools in the county has been taken as the 
basis of calculation. But, no matter how 
many schools there may be in the county, 
if the schools are in session but four or five 
months in the year—this term always in- 
cluding the winter months—there will be, 
during half the year, no educational work 
for the superintendent to do, except to hold 
the examinations. He can devote the 
‘greater part of the working season to his 
farm or his merchandise, as very many of 
these officers do. 

It would seem, then, that the length of 
the school term should be one of the ele- 
ments taken into account in determining 
the salary, if the remuneration is to bear 
any fair relation to the labor to be perform- 
ed. Let us look at the question still further 
in this light. In Delaware county, where 
the term is 9.16 months, and the superintend- 
ent holds 36 public examinations per an- 
num, there is always work at hand; and the 
amount done is limited only by time, and 
the ability and disposition of the incum- 
bent. Accordingly, we find that in Ches- 
ter county, where the term is long, and the 
examinations numerous, with schools in ses- 
sion every month in the year except July, 
the superintendent actually labors 308 days 
out of 313 lawful working days in the year, 
allowing himself only the five legal holidays ; 
while in Armstrong county, the term being 
short, and five out every six schools being 
closed eight months in the year, the super- 
intendent labors but 142 days, though as 
faithful, probably, as those of Delaware and 
Chester. These facts and figures demon- 
strate the necessity, and, perhaps, suggest 
the basis, of an equitable adjustment of the 
salaries of these officers by legislative ac- 
tion, so that faithful officers may not be 
discouraged and humiliated by finding that, 
from a want of consideration, or from mere 
accident, they are receiving from the com- 
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mon fund less money than others who have 
not half as much worktodo. Twoor three 
modes of approximating an adjustment of 
these salaries have been devised by the 
School Department, and it is very important 
that one of them, or something better, if 
possible, should be established by the pres- 
ent Legislature. 

The second change in the law, suggested 
by ‘‘Jefferson,’’ is that county superintend- 
ents be appointed by the State Superintend- 
ent, and not elected, as now, by the trien- 
nial convention of school direetors. ‘The 
advantages claimed in favor of this plan 
are: First, that a better corps of officers 
would be secured than by the present mode 
of selection. If Civil Service Reform, with 
competitive examinations that should extend 
to every department of a superintendent's 
duties, could be instituted, such a result 
might be attained ; but not, with certainty, 
otherwise. Such examinations may, without 
controversy, be classed among things prac- 
ticable. On what grounds, then, could 
county superintendents be appointed? On 
the personal knowledge of the State Superin- 
tendent? ‘The State Superintendent, if he 
has been long in office, would know the 
educational men in each county who 
regularly attend the meetings of the State 
Teachers’ Association, and that take an 
active part in public educational affairs. But 
it by no means follows that these, above all 
others in the county, are possessed of the 
address, good judgment, impartiality, in- 
dustrious habits, and inspiring power ne- 
cessary for a first-class county superintendent. 
The State Superintendent, then, would expect 
applications and recommendations. ‘These 
would be signed by citizens, and would 
properly have influence according to the 
number, character or official station of the 
signers, or all of these combined. It may 
be safely assumed that mere numbers would 
avail but little with any State Superintend- 
ent. The men of wealth and position who are 
best known to the public, and very properly 
have influence in most matters of public 
concern, do not, as a general thing, patron- 
ize the public schools, manifest much interest 
in them, or know their wants. The State 
Superintendent would receive their recom- 
mendations cum grano salis. ‘The names, 
then, that would have most influence, would 
be those of school directors, chosen by the 
people to attend to their educational in- 
terests. Thus we reach substantially the 
same result as that now attained more 
directly, certainly, and satisfactorily under 
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the present law, viz., the election of the 
superintendent by the school directors of 
the county. 

A second advantage claimed in favor of 
appointment, is that it would save the ex- 
penses of the directors in attending the tri- 
ennial convention. In a theoretical point 
of view this may, or may not, be true; but 
either way, it is of no practical importance. 
The trifling amount thus spent does not se- 
riously disturb the assessors’ next return, nor 
effect the receipts of the Internal Revenue 
Department. We cannot determine far- 
reaching questions of educational policy by 
such aggregates of inappreciable items of 
personal expense. Almost any proposition 


could be invested with a degree of plausibil- | 


ity by such resort to minima. Good insti- 
tutions cost money. Despotism only is 
cheap. It is true that all the directors do 
not attend the triennial convention, and it 
may be that ‘‘the spirit of the law is not 
fully observed.’’ But if this is an argument 


it proves too much, and therefore proves | 


nothing. All who have a right to vote never 
attend any general election ; yet who thinks 
this a violation of the spirit of republican 
institutions? It is seldom that the result of 
the triennial convention is effected by the 


failure of directors to attend; especially | 
when there is much to be gained or lost by | 


the election of this or that candidate. 

The third reason given for appointment 
is that the exclusion of partisan politics 
would be more fully realized. 
friends of common schools wish to exclude 
from them partisan politics, and sectarian- 
ism. But the best man for a position can- 


not always be determined by looking merely | 


attheman. ‘The position must be lookedat, 


and the character of the people with whom the | 


man will come in contact in the discharge of 
his duties. It would not be wise to appoint 


a Republican superintendent in a county that | 


is overwhelmingly Democratic, nor a ‘‘hire- 
ling’’ minister in a county controlled by 
Quakers, nor vice versa; certainly not un- 
less the person appointed were very little of 
a partisan or sectarian, and, like Saul among 
the prophets, head and shoulders above any 
man in the opposite party. It must always 
be assumed that people are influenced more 
or less by prejudice. This, if not absolute- 
ly true of every individual, is certainly true 
of every community; and, other things be- 
ing equal, a county superintendent can ac- 
complish more for the cause of education 
when his views of duty, whether political or 
moral, are in substantial accord with the pre- 
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vailing sentiment of the county. The ap- 
pointment of ‘‘Jefferson,’’ as a county su- 
perintendent, is a good illustration of the 
foregoing remarks. On his own showing he 
belongs to the dominant political party of 
his county, and the wisdom of the State Su- 
perintendent was ‘‘indorsed’’ by the unani- 
mous vote of the next triennial convention. 

It is undoubtedly true that counties gen- 
erally select superintendents whose political 
sentiments accord with those of a majority 
of the school directors. But it is also true 
that there has been very little complaint 
against superintendents arising from political 
causes. Except in counties where the par- 
ties, as represented in the school boards, have 
been nearly equal, but little has been said 
about politics, and superintendents have had 
abundant support from men of both parties. 
It seems very improbable that by transferring 
| the power to select a superintendent from 
the directors, who generally fairly represent 
the county, to Harrisburg, any good result 
can be secured that will compensate for the 
suspicion that will be awakened that the ap- 
pointment is controlled by political influ- 
ences. 

School directors are chosen at the spring 
elections, when party lines are not so strictly 
drawn as at other times; and as a general 
thing both parties are represented in each 
board of directors. When we have ‘‘com- 
plete representation,’ by means of cumula- 
| tive voting, there will be further improve- 
ment in this respect, which will assist in 
keeping partisan politics out of school af- 
fairs. 

We are in favor, therefore, of retaining 
the present mode of selecting the county 
| superintendents. The people are accustomed 
to it, and, so far as we know, satisfied with 
it. 

“Show no cause of change, and reason leaneth to 

continuance.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA ORPHAN SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


HE late report of the Superintendent 

of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools contains 
a full history of the origin and progress of 
our orphan school system. We print the 
whole of it below, feeling that we could fill 
our pages with no matter more acceptable 
to our readers. Pennsylvania is the only 
State in the Union that has systematically, 
and in a degree corresponding to the neces- 
sity, cared for the destitute children within 
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her borders, orphaned by the late civil war. 
She has done this on a magnificent scale, 
reaching her benevolent hands into every 
school district and neighborhood, and gath- 
ering thence the deserving objects of her 
solicitude, and feeding, clothing and _ in- 
structing them until able to take care of 
themselves. In this grand scheme of 
patriotic philanthropy, she has already ex- 
pended more than $3,000,000, and stands 
ready to expend the required $2,000,000 
more necessary to complete the work. 
When done, she will have the thanks of the 
6,500 recipients of her bounty, (many of 
them saved by her hand from paths of evil, ) 
and the admiration of the whole civilized 
world. a 


HISTORY OF THE SYSTEM. 


The time has come when the leading facts 
connected with the origin and growth of 
our system of soldiers’ orphan schools 
should be placed on record. ‘The adoption 
of this system is destined to mark a proud 
event in the history of the Commonwealth ; 
and it is due to the men who conceived the 
idea of such a system, who were instrumen- 
tal in securing its adoption, who put it into 
operation and supervised its working, that 
the several parts they performed should at 
least be set down to their credit. ‘This 
task I propose very briefly to perform. 

In the message of Governor Curtin, dated 
January 7, 1863, may be found the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘‘In July last I received, at 
Pittsburgh, by telegraph, an offer from the 
Pennsylvania railroad company, of a dona- 
tion of $50,000 to assist in paying bounties 
to volunteers. I declined this offer, because 
I had no authority to accept it on behalf of 
the public, and was unwilling to undertake 
the disbursement of the fund in my private 
capacity. I have since received a letter on 
the subject from the company, suggesting 
other modes of disposing of the money,a copy 
of which is annexed to this message.’’ ‘The 
most diligent search has been made among 
the records of the two Houses and in the 
archives of the State Department, for a copy 
of the letter above alluded to by the Gover- 
nor, ‘‘suggesting,’’ as is stated, ‘‘other 
modes of disposing of the money,’’ but with- 
out success. Neither does the company it- 
self seem to have preserved a copy of it. If 
among the modes of disposing of the $50, 
ooo suggested was that of applying it to 
educate and maintain the destitute orphans 
of soldiers, asthe language of the law first 
enacted concerning the matter would seem 
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to imply, the Pennsylvania railroad com- 
pany must have the honor of not only giving 
the first money that was used in the estab- 
lishment of soldiers’ orphan schools, but, 
also, of practically originating the idea 
which led to their establishment, thus refut- 
ing the doctrine that ‘‘ corporations have no 
souls.’” This matter, however, must, for 
the present, at least, remain in the dark. 

Some light may be thrown upon the 
origin of our soldiers’ orphan schools by the 
fact that the Northern Home for Friendless 
Children, in the city of Philadelphia, and, 
perhaps, other similar institutions in the 
State, opened their doors at once, upon the 
breaking out of the war, to the children of 
the brave men who went forth in defense of 
their imperiled country, and took care of 
them at their own expense. At the North- 
ern Home between one and two hundred 
were kept in this way, and many of them, 
upon the death of their fathers, remained 
permanently in the institution, a charge 
upon the benevolence that supported it, un- 
til able to provide for themselves. When 
Dr. Burrowes was appointed Superintendent 
of Soldiers’ Orphans, he found about one 
hundred of this class of orphans in the 
Northern Home. Gov. Curtin was fully 
advised of these circumstances, and it is 
quite likely they may have had something 
to do in shaping the plan he finally adopted 
of placing the orphan children in ‘‘exist- 
ing’’ institutions, instead of establishing 
new ones for them. 

It is clear, however, that either self-origi- 
nated or suggested by some person or some 
circumstance, the ijlea that the State ought 
to maintain and educate the destitute chil- 
dren orphaned by the war, took definite 
shape in the mind of Gov. Curtain sometime 
between the date of his message of 1863, in 
which he recommends that the donation from 
the railroad company ‘‘ be applied toward 
the erection of an asylum for our disabled 
soldiers,’ and the date of that of 1864, in 
which this idea is not only presented, but 
there is laid down the outlines of a plan for 
carrrying it into effect. Here are his words: 
‘¢T commend to the prompt attention of the 
Legislature the subject of the relief of poor 
orphans of our soldiers who have given, or 
shall give, their lives to the country during 
this crisis. In my opinion their mainte- 
nance and education should be provided for 
by the State. Failing other natural friends 
of ability to provide for them, they should 
be honorably received and fostered as chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth. ‘The fifty thou- 
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sand dollars heretofore given by the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad company, referred to in my 
last annual message, is still unappropriated, 
and I recommend that this sum, with such 
other means as the Legislature may think fit, 
be applied to this end, in such manner as 
may be thought most expedient and effective. 
In anticipation of the adoption of a more 
perfect system, I recommend that provision 
be made for securing the admission of such 
children into existing educational establish- 
ments, to be there clothed, nurtured and in- 
structed at the public expense. I make this 
recommendation earnestly, feeling assured | 
that in doing so, I represent the wishes of | 
the patriotic, the benevolent and the good | 
of the State.’ This extract contains the 
germ of our whole system of orphan schools, 
and to Andrew G. Curtin belongs the high 
honor of being its father. It is said that he 
had promised the fathers, when leaving their | 
homes and the little ones to meet the enemy | 
in the field, that he would look after their | 
children should they never return. If so, 
he redeemed his promise. 
Soon after the publication of the message | 
above alluded to, the undersigned, then 
principal of the State Normal School at 





| 
| 
Millersville, Lancaster county, was sent for | 
by the Governor, and requested to prepare | 
a bill to be laid before the Legislature, em- 
bodying the provisions necessary for carry- | 
ing into effect the measure proposed in the 
message concerning the orphan children of 


soldiers. This request was cheerfully com- 
plied with, and the bill thus prepared was 
submitted to the Governor and a few friends, 
approved by them and duly read in place 
in the House of Representatives and reported 
favorably by the Committee on Education. 
An editorial in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JourNAL for May, 1864, thus speaks of the 
pending bill: ‘‘A bill was also on file in the 
House, having been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Education, providing for the main- 
tenance and education of the children of 
soldiers from this State, who have been 
killed or died in the service of the United 
States, during the existing war, and who 
have left their families in limited circum- 
stances. Of these the number is now not 
less than 5,000. ‘The proposed law is a good 
one, and it is sincerely hoped will pass this 
session.”’ 

This bill was not acted on for want of 
time, but a short act was passed, authorizing 
the Governor to accept the donation of the 
railroad company, and to use it, at his dis- 
cretion, for the purpose of educating and 
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maintaining the destitute orphan children 
of soldiers and sailors. In order to carry 
this act into effect, the Governor, on the 
16th of June, 1864, duly commissioned 
Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, Superintendent 
of Soldiers’ Orphans. The following is the 
letter of the Governor accompanying the 
commission : 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
HARRISBURG, PA., Fune 16, 1864. 

Dear Sir:—The Legislature having conferred 
on me authority to expend the sum of $50,000, 
given by the Pennsylvania railroad company, on the 
education and maintenance of orphans of deceased 
Pennsylvania soldiers and sailers, your known patriot- 
ism, integrity and ability have led me to select you 
to superintend such expenditure. I send herewith a 
commission, appointing you to that office, and should 
be obliged by your preparing a plan for carrying into 
effect the intentions of the Legislature. 

Your compensation will be six dollars a day, and 
necessary traveling expenses. You will also be al- 
lowed a clerk at the rate of not more than $100@ 
month, 

I am, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. G. CURTIN. 
Hon, T. H. BURROWEs. 

It will be noticed that the Governor asks 
Dr. Burrowes to prepare ‘‘a plan for carry- 
ing into effect the intentions of the Legisla- 
ture.’’ The plan as accepted by the Gov- 
ernor is given in full in the appendix to 


| this report, and isin substantial accordance, 


as can be seen by comparing the two, with 
the laws now in force. 

No copy of the original bill lost in the 
House of Representatives remains, but it was, 
while differing with it in form, the same in 
substance as Dr. Burrowes’ plan. Indeed, the 
Governor requested Dr. Burrowes’ to frame 
it after this model, and that he did so 
rests upon his own testimony found in an 
editorial in the ScHooL JourNAL for July, 
1864. The editor says: ‘‘It was stated 
last month that this whole project,’’ the 
orphan school bill, ‘* had failed to meet the 
favor of the Legislature. We are glad to 
be enabled, now, to say that we were then 
misinformed. It was only the bill to specify 
and mature the details of the plan, which, 
for want of time, was not then acted on; 
but the short act now published under the 
proper head, was passed in its stead, giving 
all necessary power to effect the object. 
The bill that was thus lost had been carefully 
prepared by Professor Wickersham, princi- 
pal of the State Normal School of the 
second district, whose knowledge and ex- 
perience in school organization will not be 
questioned ; and its main features have been 
adhered to in the plan now adopted.”’ 
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Dr. Burrowes, soon after receiving his 
commission, opened an office in Lancaster, 
appointed Professor James Thompson, of 
Pittsburgh, clerk,and commenced organizing 
the system, a work for which his peculiar abili- 
ties so well fitted him. His first months were 
spent in preparing forms of various kinds, 
selecting citizens in the different counties 
well known for their patiotism and public 
spirit to act as superintending committees, 
seeking institutions of the desired kind 
willing to receive soldiers’ orphans, and 
carrying on a large explanatory correspon- 
dence. In October, 1864, he writes: ‘‘A 
number of schools have already been select- 
ed in different parts of the State, sufficient, 
perhaps, to accommodate those who may 
apply during the present and coming 
month ;’’ but it was not until some time 
after that date that satisfactory contracts 
were made with the proprietors, and schools 
opened for the reception of pupils. In 
February, 1865, he published a list of six 
schools and five homes, with which such 
contracts had been made, and stated that to 
these there had been sent 276 orphais. 

The task of finding suitable institutions 
willing to receive soldiers’ orphans, under 
all the circumstances attending the matter, 
was one of extreme difficulty ; and a man less 
hopeful than Dr. Burrowes, one with more 
calculation and less faith, would not have 
succeeded in accomplishing it. He had but 
$50,000 at command, several of the normal 
schools declined his request to erect addi- 
tional buildings for the accommodation of 
such orphans as he might send to them, the 
prices asked for taking care of the orphans 
by a number of boarding schools to which 
he applied were higher than he could pay, 
and, worse than all, there was a general want 
of confidence in the permanency of the en- 
terprise. Still, full of faith and zeal, the 
superintendent labored on in his good work, 
and, at last, had the good fortune of seeing 
the obstacles that at first stood in the way 
of his plans in great measure overcome. The 
first report of the superintendent, dated 
December 31, 1864, gives a history of what 
had been done, and lays a broad basis for 
the superstructure, which none but a pro- 
yen eye could have seen at that time would 

erected upon it. 

The Legislature of 1865 passed an act, 
the second of the series of orphan school 
acts, approved March 23, ‘‘establishing the 
right principle that the destitute orphans of 
our brave soldiers are to be the children of 
the State,’’ and appropriating $75,000 to 
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carry on the work for the year. Although 
this ‘measure finally passed both Houses 
unanimously, it met in its progress some 
very strong opposition, and Dr. Burrowes says 
‘*it owes its origination entirely to the wise 
forethought and untiring exertions of Gov. 
Curtin.’’ In speaking of the members who 
favored it, he thanks many, but names but 
one, Hon. Wilmer Worthington, Senator 
from Chester. ‘‘He it was,’’ so reads an 
editorial in the ScHooL JOURNAL, ‘* who 
took up the question on its merits, when it 
reached the Senate in a shape which, to say 
the least of it, nothing but entire misunder- 
standing of the object in view could have 
given it, and at once set himself to disabuse 
the Legislature, and disseminate truer and 
nobler views. ‘To his intelligent course, 
clear explanations and persistent advocacy, 
it is that the final passage of the amended 
bill, now a law, is mainly due. ‘To his 
efforts, therefore, next to Gov. Curtin, so 
many widows will owe relief from the bur- 
thens thus assumed by the State, and so many 
orphans the means of rendering themselves 
worthy, by proper training and education, 
of the noble names they bear.’’ 

The superintendent felt himself so much 
strengthened by the act thus secured, that 
he declares that the plan for the education 
of the orphan children, heretofore going so 
slowly into operation for want of certainty 
as to its continuance, ‘‘shall now proceed 
with all dispatch consistent with the im- 
portance of the subject, and the many yet 
untried details of the enterprise.’’ 

In order to show how the work of organ- 
ization proceeded, I copy the following 
statistics, which were compiled November 
30, 1865: 

Allowed applications received for admission 

to the schools 
Disallowed applications received 
Orders issued for admission to the schools... I 
Actual admissions to the schools reported 
Orphans discharged on applications of rela- 

CES .dcincaee sss pisgee banks pensesennsbusdarsneaeperere 16 

I give, also, the following list of the insti- 
tions receiving soldiers’ orphans, November 
30, 1865, together with the dates at which 
they were opened, officially, for the purpose. 
This list is given in this way in order that 
the pioneers, in this noble work may have 
accorded to them full credit.* 

The superintendent in his second report, 
dated December 1, 1865, gives the expenses 
for the year at $103,817.67. But that even 
he did not appreciate the magnitude of the 


*For table, see next page. 
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system he was building up, appears from the 
following paragraph: ‘‘ Inquiry may be made 
as to the duration of the system. It is pro- 
bable that the maximum number of orphans 
to be maintained and educated will be 
reached in 1866, and that it will remain 
stationary during 1867 and 1868, as the 
number of discharges in each of these three 
years will probably be about equal to the 
number of the more juvenile class who will 
then attain the age of four and be admitted. 
In 1869 the number will begin to decrease 
and will rapidly fall off, by the arrival at the 
age of sixteen and by binding out, till 1884, 
when the schools will close for want of in- 
mates. It may be added that taking $300,- 
ooo asthe maximum cost, the average an- 
nual expense will be $150,000.”’ 

In his annual message for 1866, the Gov- 
ernor thus aptly and eloquently refers to the 
orphan schools: ‘‘I have heretofore com- 
mended this charity to you, and I deem it 
unnecessary to add another word in asking 
a continuation of an appropriation which is 
to provide for and educate the best blood 
of the State, and support the living legacies 
which have been bequeathed us by the men 
who laid down their lives for the country. 
When we remember that every sort of public 
and private pledge that the eloquence of 
man could devise or utter, was given to our 
soldiers as they went forward, that if they 
fell, their orphans should become the chil- 
dren of the State, I cannot for an instant 
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suppose that you will hesitate to continue 
an appropriation which is to bless their little 
ones, providing comfortable homes, instead 
of leaving them in want and destitution, 
many of them to fall victims to vice and 
crime,”’ 

The most important events in the third 
orphan school year were the visit to Harrisburg 
during the session of the Legislature of some 
three or four hundred orphans, their exer- 
cises in the House of Representatives, with 
the speeches of the Governor, the Superin- 
tendent and other distinguished gentlemen ; 
the appropriation of $300,000 by the Legis- 
lature for the support of the schools for the 
year 1866; the presence of 1,157 orphans, 
on the 4th of July, at Philadelphia, to par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies connected with 
the return of the battle flags of Penusylvania 
regiments to the State authorities, an exhi- 
tion which attracted almost as much attention 
as the return of the flags themselves ; the open- 
ing of several new schools, one of them for 
the orphans of colored soldiers, and the’ 
gradual consolidation and improvement of 
the whole system. Good-will to the system 
was shown in a substantial manner by the 
several railroad companies in giving the 
orphans transportation on their excursions 
without charge, and by the citizens of Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia and other places in 
providing for them gratuitous entertainment. 

It was during this year that Amos Row, 
Esq., was appointed examiner, and Colonel 
Wm. L. Bear inspector of soldiers’ orphan 
schools, both gentlemen well qualified for 
the positions ; and with this increased force 
the visitation and inspection of schools 
were more carefully attended to than had 
previously been practicable. 

The third annual report of the superin- 
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tendent shows that there were on the rolls 
of the thirty-six schools and homes, on the 
first of December, 1866, 2,681 children, 
| and that the system had cost for the year 
$309,149.26. ‘The amount thought neces- 
| sary for the coming year was $500,000. 
| The condition of the schools was referred 
| to as reasonably good and improving. 

The law of 1867, relating to orphan 
schools, was prepared mainly by Col. Geo. 
F. McFarland, then a clerk in the Depart- 
ment of Common Schools. This law did 
not materially change the system then in 
operation; but it put in the shape of law 
much that had before simply existed as a loose 
plan, and added some valuable, practical 
| features. The Legislature appropriated 
| $350,000. Dr. Burrowes’ term of office 
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expiring, Gov. John W. Geary, who now 
occupied the gubernatorial chair, appointed 
Col. McFarland his successor as Superinten- 
dent of Orphan Schools, and, his nomina- 
tion being confirmed by the Senate, he 
entered upon the discharge of the duties of 
the office on the first of May, 1867. 

The administration of Col. McFarland 
lasted from May 1, 1867, to June 1, 1871— 
four years and one month. During this 
time he established several new schools and 
dispensed with some old ones, but, beyond 
this, he had little to do in the way of or- 
ganization. ‘This difficult work had been 
performed by his predecessor, so that he 
was able to direct his whole attention at 
once to the discipline and management of 
the schools; and it will be acknowledged by 
all who have had the opportunity of know- 
ing, that in his hands great improvement 
was made in these respects. From my own 
personal observation, I am free to say that 
he found some of the schools in very bad 
condition, and that he left them, not by any 
means perfect, but much improved. His 
administration, however, is so recent, the 
events that characterized it so fresh in the 
minds of all concerned, that it is deemed 
unnecessary to give, in this place, anything 
further of its history than to state that the 
number of children in school at the close 
of the respective years was, for 1867, 3,180; 
for 1868, 3,431; for 1869, 3,631; and, for 
1870, 3,529. 

Col. McFarland was efficiently assisted 
during the whole of his administration by 
Rev. C. Cornforth, and Mrs. E. E. Hutter, 
as inspectors of soldiers’ orphan schools. 
And it is but just to sav that Goy. Geary, 
by his advice to the officers of the Orphan 
School Department, his efforts to secure full 
appropriations for the system, and his fre- 
quent personal visitations and inspections of 
theschools and homes themselves, has proven 
himself a warm friend of the children the 
Commonwealth has adopted as her own. 
The following extracts are taken from his 
annual messages : 


No calculation can furnish an estimate of the bene- 
fits and blessing that are constantly flowing from 
these institutions. Thousands of orphan children 
are enjoying their parental care, moral culture and 
educational training, who otherwise would have 
suffered poverty and want, and heen left to grow up 
inidleness and neglect. Many a widow’s heart has been 
gladdened by the protection, comfort and religious 
solicitude extended to her fatherless offspring, and 
thousands are the prayers devoutly uttered for those 
who have not been unmindful of them in the time of 
their affliction. In making the generous disposition it 
has done for these destitute and helpless orphans, the 
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Legislature deserves and receives the heartiest thanks 
of every good citizen, all of whom will cordially ap- 
prove a continuance of that beneficence. In shield- 
ing, protecting and educating the children of our 
dead soldiers, the Legislature is nobly performing its 
duty. These children are not mere objects of charity 
or pensioners upor our bounty, but the wards of the 
Commonwealth, and have just claims, earned by the 
blood of their fathers, upon its support and guardian- 
ship, which can only be withheld at the sacrifice of 
philanthrophy, honor, patriotism, State pride, and 
every principle of humanity.—A/essage of 1868. 

The children who are the recipients of their bene- 
fits are the offspring of brave men, who voluntarily 
endangered their lives in the cause of their country 
in the most trying hour of its existence, and who, 
glowing with patriotic ardor, fought as bravely and 
heroically as the noblest men in the world’s history. 
Thousands of them who left their homes in the 
bloom of health and with the brightest hopes of 
manhood, now sleep in death, leaving their widows 
and little ones to the care of the country in whose 
service they fell, and which promised them its pro- 
tection. Their children are the wards of the Com- 
monwealth, and too much praise cannot be awarded 
its people for the munificent and tender manner in 
which they have thus far, through their representa- 
tives, discharged the sacred and delicate trust.—Jes- 
sage of 1869. 

Most heartily have the people endorsed the past 
action of their representatives in relation to these 
schools, and there exists not a single doubt but that 
they will most cordially approve all necessary appro- 
priations for the continuance of the support, educa- 
tion and guardianship of these adopted children of 
the Commonwealth. To the honor, State pride, and 
humanity of the Legislature is confided the guarding 
and maintaining of these sacred interests, and in the 
faithful discharge of this noble duty you shall receive 
from me a special and zealous concurrence.—Jfes- 
sage of 1870. 

Hereafter the defenders of our country will not 
falter when they reflect that, should they fall, they 
have in the Commonwealth a parental protector of 
their beloved ones, who, otherwise, would be left 
desolate and neglected. The State has abundant 
cause to rejoice in what it has done for ‘its soldiers’ 
orphans, and to be proud of these schools which now 
constitute the brightest jewels that adorn its crown 
of glory.—A/essage of 1871. 

The late Legislature passed an act impos- 
ing the duties of Superintendent of Soldiers’ 
Orphans upon the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, and since June 1, 1871, this 

* . . 
noble benefaction has been administered by 
that officer, with what advantage to the sys- 
tem and with what satisfaction to those in- 
trusting him with this power and to the peo- 
ple generally remains to beseen. This only 
is promised, that no interest the State has in 
these orphan children of our dead heroes, 
no interest of these children themselves, 
shall suffer while in his hands for the want 
of an honest and faithful performance of 
duty ; and, he trusts, that the same generous 
support heretofore granted the system by the 
Legislature, and the same kind of sympathy 
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for it on the part of the people, will be con- 
tinued until the last destitute soldiers’ or- 
phan child in the State has been fed, clothed, 
instructed and cared for until he shall be 
able to supply his own wants and work his 
own way in the world. 





MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY PROF. JEAN LOUIS. 


USIC was introduced into the public 
M schools of Philadelphia, May, 1869, 
as an experiment. At the meeting of the 
Board of Public Education, July 5, 1870, 
it was introduced as a regular branch of 
study, and by the revised ‘‘ course of instruc- 
tion,’’ adopted March 31, 1871, it was re- 
solved that this new study should be partly 
taught, at present, by the regular teachers— 
that is, the ¢heory by them, and the frac- 
tice by the music teachers in grammar 
schools, while theory and practice in sec- 
ondary and primary schools is assigned to 
the regular teacher altogether. A music 
teacher, in every school section, has to 
supervise this study, while the superintend- 
ent of music oversees the music teacher. 
This branch of study has been a perfect 
success in Philadelphia, and the regular 
teachers have been found quite able to carry 
out the part assigned to them. 

It is quite as successful here as it has 
proved in Boston, Worcester, Salem, New 
Bedford, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Louisville, San Francisco, and other cities 
of the Union, where similar systems have 
been introduced, and, surely, other great 
cities will follow the example. 

The president’s report, in Philadelphia, 
for 1871, says of this study: 

“The position of music, as one of the branches of 
study in our public schools, is no longer an uncertain 
one. Those who were the original advocates for its 
introduction into our course of instruction, and who 
have ever been found battling in its behalf, now have 
the satisfaction of seeing their efforts crowned with 
success. By the revised graded course lately adopted 
by the Board, the study of vocal music is made to 
commence in the primary and to continue through 
all the higher grades of schools. 

““While recognizing the fact that we and our pre- 
decessors in office were most unaccountably slow to 
perceive the benefits which are to be derived from 
the addition of vocal music to the list of studies— 
and that, until within the last two years, we had not 
taken even the first step in that direction, wherein 
not only many of the most enlightened and progres- 
sive nations of Europe, but also a very large number 
of our sister cities, have for a longtime been making 
rapid strides—we can congratulate ourselves that the 
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formidable opposition which we were constantly com- 
pelled to encounter from those who regarded the in- 
troduction of vocal music as an unwarrantable inno- 
vation, involving a wasteful expenditure of the public 
moneys for instruction in a mere accomplishment, has 
been at length almost entirely overcome. 

“In an address recently delivered before the Na- 
tidnal Teachers’ Association, by Eben Tourjee, Mus. 
Doc., entitled ‘A Plea for Vocal Music in Fablic 
Schools,’ the arguments which the author adduces in 
favor of the entry of music into a common school 
education are thus recapitulated and summed up: 

1. It is an aid to other studies, 

2. It assists the teacher in maintaining the disci- 
pline of the school. 

3. It cultivates the esthetic nature of the child. 

4. It is valuable as a means of mental discipline. 

5. It lays a favorable foundation for the more ad- 
vanced culture of later life. 

6. It is a positive economy. 

7. It is of the highest value as a sanitary measure. 

8. It prepares for participation in the church ser- 
vice. 

«« The zeal and energy of Professor Louis, the in- 
defatigable superintendent of this department, and 
his faithful assistants, have been productive of the 
most gratifying progress on the part of the pupils, 
and results which are far in excess of the expectations 
entertained by even the most sanguine, and more: 
than commensurate with the slender means at com- 
mand, have been accomplished. 

“We hazard little in saying that vocal music as a 
study in our public schools, is daily growing in the 
favor of the masses of our citizens. It would be 
strange, indeed, if the fact were otherwise, when we 
consider the refining and elevating influence of music, 
its great value as an aid to the preservation of order 
and discipline in the school-room, and the addition 
which it brihgs to the delights of the home circle.” 

And since the writing of this report, 
music as a study has proved still more suc- 
cessful. 

At a public exhibition of the Philadelphia 
system of vocal music, Nov. 17th, at Horticul- 
tural Hall, by the pupils of a// grades of the 
Fifteenth Section it was shown, that the 
children of six years of age are able to com- 
prehend the theory intelligibly. We give 
the opinion of the Evening Bulletin, Nov. 
18th, which says editorially: 

At Horticultural Hall, last evening, the pupils of 
the Fifteenth Section, gave a concert for the purpose 
of offering the public the first fruits of the introduc- 
tion of the study of music in the common schools. 
After hearing the singing of the children, and ob- 
serving their progress in the rudiments of the science 
of music, it is impossible not to acknowledge that 
Prof. Jean Louis has achieved very creditable results 
with his system of instruction. The very little chil- 
dren in the lower classes of the primary school seemed 
to comprehend perfectly in their small way, the easy 
lessons fromthe Primary Manual. The higher pupils 
in the same class displayed an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the Manual, which could not have been gained 
by note study, or simple cramming for this special oc- 
casion. Inthe secondary schools, the girls recited 
the first fourteen lessons, and went through the ex- 
ercises with the prompt correctness which distin- 
guishes only intimate familiarity with the subject. 
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The pupils of the grammar school were examined in 
the rudiments of music, and exercises given on the 
blackboard were performed correctly. 

This proved that the young ladies have not only 
learned to read simple music at sight, with very en- 
couraging facility, but that they thoroughly under- 
stand the elementary principles of the science, and 
can give reasons for the peculiar methods of proced- 
ure in the construction of music with an intelligence 
which would surprise girls whose musical studies are 
confined to fingering the piano-forte. 

This performance has been an evidence of what 
has been accomplished by the use of a good system of 
musical instruction in our public schools in a single 
year ; it was remarkable and intensely interesting to 
those who can perceive the noble and enduring con- 
sequence which must ensue from the education of 8o,- 
000 children of all classes in the most refining and 
elevating of sciences. 

The Press, Age, Inquirer, Evening Tele- 
graph, and other city papers, also spoke of 
the exhibition in the highest terms. 

It has been objected that music interferes 
with other studies and prevents due attention 
to them. This is not sof; for it is the con- 
current testimony of teachers, in whose 
schools it has been faithfully and earnestly 
taught, that it is a positive advantage in 
promoting harmonious operations of the 
mind, and in invigorating and exciting all 
the faculties. This is especially true with 
fespect tothe matter of reading and speaking. 

We propose to. continue this subject, 
taking up the following points in the order 
here given: 

1. Why music should be taught in all the 
public schools. 

2. How it should be taught. 

3- How it can be accomplished in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 





SCHOOL-ROOM ILLUSTRATION. 
BY JOHN G. MOORE. 
The Spectroscope. 


BOUT two centuries ago, the celebrated 
Newton, by holding a triangular piece 

of glass called a prism, in the sunlight, dis- 
covered the solar spectrum. For about a 
century and a quarter, this was admired 
alone for the beauty of its gorgeous colors. 
In 1802 Dr. Wollaston discovered dark lines 
across this spectrum, which seemed, at first 
view, to mar its beauty. In 1814 Fraun- 
hofer, a German optician, mapped with 
great care, five hundred and seventy-six of 
these lines, from which circumstance they 
have ever since been called . Fraunhofer’s 
lines. He observed also that the relative 
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distances between these lines remained con- 
stant in every kind of sunlight, direct, dif- 
fused and reflected, etc. ; and he designated 
the most prominent ones by the letters A, 
B, C, D, E, F, Gand H. From that time, 
for nearly half a century, every thoughtful ob- 
server, doubtless, asked himself the question 
why should the beautiful solar spectrum be 
crossed by dark lines. We shall attempt in 
this and the next articles, after a brief de- 
scription of the spectroscope, the apparatus 
used, to show how it has been instrumental 
in aiding modern thought to solve this prob- 
lem. 

The spectroscope is an instrument de- 
signed to aid in the examination of differ- 
ent spectra. The first piece of apparatus 
bearing this name was constructed in 1859, 
for Professors Kirchoff and Bunsen, who en- 
gaged systematically to investigate spectra 
with a zeal and earnestness that insured suc- 
cess. These philosophers have developed 
spectrum analysis with due scientific accu- 
racy, and have established it on its present 
firm foundation. 

The spectroscope consists essentially of 
the following parts: First, one or more 
prisms of glass or bisulphide of carbon, to 
separate the rays of light according to their 
different refrangibilities; second, a narrow 
adjustable slit mounted in a tube, through 
which the light from a luminous or an illu- 
minated body passes to fall upon the prism; 
third, a telescope to view the spectra; 
fourth, a secondary prism, movable on a 
hinge, to be placed at pleasure in front of 
the slit, to enable the observer to view 
simultaneously two spectra. These parts 
are mounted on a stand, whose top is a 
circle with a graduated circumference. 
The prisms and the tube with the slit are 
attached permanently. The telescope has a 
movement on an axis in the center of the 
top, so that it can be easily adjusted to 
receive the refracted rays of light. 

The flame of a candle, oil, or gas, may 
now be placed a short distance in front of 
the vertical slit and viewed. Their spectra 
are continuous; that is, the colors are ar- 
ranged regularly—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, violet, proceeding from 
the least to the most refrangible ray. Any 
white hot solid or liquid body, as platinum 
wire, lime, carbon, etc., may be substituted 
for the flame above, and examination shows 
that each gives a continuous spectrum. It 
is necessary to have the substance white-hot 
to obtain a full spectrum, as it is a well- 
known fact that solid and liquid bodies 
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become, by the application of increased 
heat, first red-hot, then orange-hot, passing 
through the colors in the order of their 
refrangibility, and attaining white heat at 
twenty-one hundred and thirty degrees tem- 
perature, Far. 
established that the spectra of white-hot solid 
and liquid bodies are continuous, and that 


they differ from the solar spectrum only in | 


the absence of dark lines. 

Vapors and gases are also rendered incan- 
descent by heat; but differ from solid and 
liquid bodies by emitting only colored lights, 


each substance giving a definite and charac- | 


teristic color; as, the vapor of strontium 
gives a red; of barium, a green; of potas- 


sium, a pale violet ; of hydrogen, a crimson, | 
These colors are only intensified by | 


etc. 
increased heat. Many of the salts of the 
metals give the same reactions; and usually 
additional heat gives the color more brillian- 
cy, but sometimes decomposes the salt and 
gives the color of the vapor of the other in- 
gredient. For spectroscopic observation 
the flame of a Bunsen’s burner is sufficient 
to vaporize several of the metals and many 
of their salts. These substances are conve- 
niently held in the flame by pieces of plati- 
num wire. For more refractory substances, 
the powerful heat of the electric discharge 
is employed. ‘The spectra of these lumin- 
ous vapors and gases are discontinuous or in- 
terrupted, that is, they are made up of one 
or more bright bands: as, the spectrum of 
lithium has a red band and yellow one; that 
of hydrogen has three bands, red, bluish 
green, and violet; and that of sodium, two 
yellow bands so near together that they are 
usually considered one. ‘The color, posi- 
tion and number of these bands for each 
substance, are identical and absolute. ‘The 
accuracy of these phenomena has furnished 
the chemist with the most certain, and at 
the same time the most delicate tests for 
chemical substances. One experiment will 
serve to illustrate its delicacy: Let the hand 
be made as clean as possible, touch it with 
a platinum wire, and a sufficient quantity of 
common salt will adhere to the wire to give 
distinctly the sodium bands. 
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DEPEND upon yourself. This is written for you, 
young man. Don’t depend upon father’s money or 
position, but make both for yourself. Dr. Franklin 
said a good kick out of doors is better than all the 
rich uncles in the world, A young man left to his 
own exertions, driven out to stem the tide of fortune, 
will rise to an eminence to which affluence and 
luxury cannot elevate him. 
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THE STONE-CUTTER. 


A FABLE. 

NCE upon a time there was in Japan a 
poor stone-cutter, a simphe workman 

in the quarries. His life was rude, he worked 
much, gained little, and was not at all con- 


' tented with his fate. 


**O, if I could only be rich enough to 
rest, to sleep on thick matting, wrapped in 
a kirimon of soft silk!’’ Such was the sigh 
he breathed to heaven. An angel inter- 
cepted it. 

‘*It shall be according to thy desire,’’ 
said the angel to him. And he at once be- 
came rich, and he rested, and he slept on 
thick matting and wrapped himself in a kiri- 
mon of soft silk. 

It happened that the Emperor passed by. 
He was preceded by heralds on foot and 
horseback, followed by a brilliant escort of 
cavaliers, and surrounded by persons who 
held over his head an immense parasol, re- 
splendent with gold. 

‘*What good does it do me to be rich?’’ 
murmured the man, ‘‘ as long as I have not 
the right to go out with an escort, and my 
head protected by a golden parasol? Why 
am I not the Emperor?’’ 

‘Thou shalt be,’’ said the angel. 

And, indeed, he became the Emperor. 
He had an escort of cavaliers before and 
behind him, and people who held above his 
head an immense parasol, resplendent with 
gold. 

However, the sun, with his ardent beams, 
dried up the country, and the dusty road, 
quivering with his brightness, fatigued the 
eyes. 

‘“‘It is a great advantage to be Emperor,”’ 
cried the man, ‘‘when the heat of the day 
exhausts you, and the sun never ceases to 
make you feel his power! But if one could 
be the sun !’’ 

‘*Behold! Are you satisfied ?’’ the angel 
asked. For he had become the sun, and 
he darted his beams up and down, right and 
left, and all around him. And hé scorched 
the herbage of the earth, and the faces of 
the princes upon the earth. 

But now a cloud thrust itself between the 
earth and him; it held back the rays of the 
sun, and prevented them from falling upon 
the earth’s surface. 

‘«There is strength,’’ cried the sun, ‘a 
cloud capable of resisting my power. It 
would be better if I were a cloud.”’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said the angel. 

And the transformation was at once ac- 
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complished. The new cloud placed itself 
haughtily between the sun and the earth, 
and so thoroughly intercepted the rays of 
the sun that it soon saw the earth covered 
with its shadow. Then it caused big drops 
of rain, and pouring showers, and water- 
spouts, to fall on the lands, so that the tor- 
rents burst their bounds, and the rivers 
spread over and devastated the fields. 

Nothing resisted the force of the inunda- 
tion; only a rock defied it, perfectly mo- 
tionless. In vain the bellowing waters beat 
it in their fury, the rock yielded not, but 
the foaming waves died at its foot. 

** A rock, then, is my superior,’’ said the 
cloud ; ‘‘I would rather be in its place.’’ 

** You shall be,’’ said the angel. 

And he was transformed into a steep, un- 
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shaken rock, insensible to the rays of the 
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sun, indifferent to the torrents of rain and 
the shock of the tumultuous waves. 

Nevertheless, he distinguished at his feet a 
man of poor appearance, badly clothed, 
but armed with a chisel and a hammer; and 
the man, with the help of these instruments, 
struck off pieces of the rock, which he 
dressed into stones proper for cutting. 

‘What is that?’’ cried the rock. ‘‘Hasa 
man the power of rending pieces of stone 
from my breast? Shall I be weaker than 
he? ‘Then it is absolutely necessary that I 
should be that man.’’ 

‘Have your will,’’ said the angel; and 
he became again what he had been—a poor 
stone-cutter, a simple workman in the quar- 
ries. His life was rude, he worked much 
and gained little, but he was contented with 
his lot. 
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| mentary instruction throughout the nation, 
| by which the people of France may be made 
‘*serious, attentive, submissive to authority, 
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| friends to rule and discipline, humble, and 
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HE improved appearance of the Jour- 
NAL has been very much commended. | 
Words of cheer reach us also from all direc- | 
tions in reference to the valuable character | 
of the matter with which we now fill it. | 
Teachers are beginning to appreciate the | 
power it can exert in their interest. But 
we must have more than kind words and 
good wishes. These are excellent in their | 
way, but, unfortunately, they will not pay | 
bills for paper and printing. Will not each 
teacher who receives this number, secure us 
at least ome new subscriber? It would be 
no very difficult task to raise a club of five 
in almost any school district in the State; 
but if each teacher who now takes the Jour- 
NAL will send us one new name, we will 
be satisfied. Please send them in. 


M. ERNEsT RENAN, a noted French phil- 
osopher, has lately written a work on the 
intellectual and moral condition of France, 
in which, it is said, his chief demand is for 


|enforce it by appropriate legislation. 
| ferred to the judiciary committee. 





the establishment of a solid system of ele- 


, 


careful to avoid presumption.’ 


SENATE, WASHINGTON, Dec., 19.— Mr. 
Stewart introduced a joint resolution pro- 
posing a sixteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution providing for the establishment in 
in each State and Territory of free schools, 
prohibiting the United States, or any State 
or territory, from giving aid to sectarian 
schools, and giving Congress the right to 
Re- 


THE North American, of Philadelphia, in 
speaking of the proposition to reduce our 
State taxes, gives utterance to the following 
broad, and statesmanlike views: 

“It is important to bear in mind that there are 
many things of great moment the State might do 
with this revenue, instead of reducing the debt. It 
might give a great deal more to education than it 
does; for in that respect invidious comparisons have 
been published between Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts, the latter State giving relatively far more than 
Pennsylvania. Massachusetts gives money profusely 
to encourage public libraries, sicentific museums, 
colleges, and other educational institutions, while 
Pennsylvania gives little or nothing. As we pay off, 
on an average, about two millions of our debt annu- 
ally, perhaps, if any change be advisable, we had 
better give one million more to common schools, 
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and reduce the debt a million. We are quite certain 
that the railroad managers of the State would be 
glad to go on paying the same taxes as at present, if 
the State would only do something like this to en- 
courage education and development along their 
routes, since it would be sure to increase their busi- 
ness. The whole subject is very important, and will 
bear a broad and liberal treatment, without regard to 
lecal or partisan considerations.” 


‘‘*THE new system of education in Eng- 
land,’’ says Zhe Nation, ‘‘with all its 
valuable features, is by no means working 
smoothly. 
ties to establish denominational schools, 
under rigid restrictions as to religious in- 


struction, has been taken advantage of by \ 


the Established Church, owing to its enor- 
mous wealth, to set up a great number, so 
great, indeed, that through a great portion 
of the country the new schools are virtually 
in the hands of the clergy. ‘This has infu- 


riated the Dissenters, who are everywhere up 
in arms against it, and have been holding a | 
great conference at Manchester with the | 
view of forcing the government into some | 


sort of compromise; and their hostility 
is so great that it is believed a general elec- 
tion would now be a dangerous experiment 
for Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Lowe has made a 
pacificatory speech, in which he says he 
sympathizes with the Dissenters, but that 


the Government did all it was possible for | 


them to do without running the risk of 
leaving another whole generation unedu- 
cated.”’ 

Hon. WASHINGTON ‘TOWNSEND, M. C., 
in a recent letter to the Farmers’ Club, of 
West Brandywine township, Chester county, 


makes the following practical and appro- | 


priate suggestions. We print them in order 
that other clubs may profit by them: 

“The Farmers’ Clubs can be made useful in more 
ways than one; for while you associate together to 
promote the improved cultivation of the soil which 
you will hand down to your children, by the same 
means of co-operation you can promote an improved 
cultivation of their minds, and enable them to en- 
joy, in a greater degree, the goodly inheritance 
which, in the course of nature, you must leave behind 

ou. 


mon schools. ‘there is no good reason why there 
should not be at least one superior graded common 
school in each township, where the children would 
be enabled to receive a first-class common school 
education, sufficient for all the duties oi a good aver- 
age position in society. 


endeavor to maintain good schools by the election of 
careful directors and the employment of competent 
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The power which it gave locali- | 


‘ | 
“I have frequently thought that the farming com- | 
munity did not pay sufficient attention to their com- | 


This can be readily effected 
ii the Farmers’ Clubs will take the matter in hand, | 
and while they seek to make youd tarms, they can | 
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| teachers. Be assured that there is no better invest- 
ment that a man can make of his money than in the 
cause of the education of his children. 

“In another way the clubs can be of great use, and 
that is in the establishment of lyceums, with library 
attached, which shall hold weekly meetings for eight 
or nine months in the year, and where all the sub- 
jects, political, literary and miscellaneous, which in- 
terest people, generally may be lectured on and de- 
bated, for the entertainment and instruction of all. 
These will be of great interest to the youth of both 
sexes, and will tend to the development of the latent 
| talent that exists in every community. 

“With these salutary agencies in operation in any 
neighborhood, it cannot fail to become enlightened, 
and exert an important influence, and I cannot con- 
ceive of a more desirable place of residence for a 
gentleman of agricultural tastes than a vicinity where 
all these good influences may be found existing.” 





A LETTER, written by Lord Macaulay to 
the Hon. Henry S. Randall, of New York, 
has just been published. The occasion of 
its writing was the gift to Macaulay, by 
Randall, of his ‘‘ Life of Jefferson.’’ The 
writer starts out by plainly stating that he 
is not an admirer of Jefferson, and this be- 
cause he has no sympathy with republican- 
ism. ‘*I have long been convinced,’’ says 
Macaulay, ‘‘that institutions purely demo- 
_cratic must, sooner or later, destroy liberty, 
or civilization, or both,’’ Looking still 
further, the eminent historian indulges in 
the :cllowing prophecy: 

“ Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor. As 
I said before, when a society has entered on this 
downward progress, either civilization or liberty 
must perish. Either some Czesar or Napoleon will 
seize the reins of government with a strong hand, or 
| your republic will be as fearfully plundered and laid 
| waste by barbarians, in the twentieth century, as the 

Roman Empire was in the fifth; with this differ- 
ence, that the Huns and Vandals, who ravaged the 
Roman Empire, came from without, and that your 
Huns and Vandals will have been engendered within 
your country, by your own institutions.” 

This prophecy will prove a true one, 
unless the evil it forebodes shall be guarded 
against. If we allow large masses of our 
people to grow up ‘‘ barbarians,’’ our insti- 
tutions will doubtless become a prey to 
them. But this we do not mean to do, 
We will make education universal, and thus 
save republicanism. 


President of 


Dr. MUHLENBERG, 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, recently 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘ Beauty ’’ before the 


REv. 


Lehigh County Teachers’ Institute. We 
find the following synopsis of it in the Ze- 
high Register of Dec. 27th: 

* The yreat design of our existence in this world 
is to discover the truth; that our minds, as well as 
the universe in which we live, are severally adapted 
to this end, ‘Truth is supplied in different ways. 
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Those who think the most profoundly acquire the 
most of it. 
only to the deepest thinkers. Coming to zsthetical 
culture, he spoke about the manifold beautiful things, 
the handiwork of art, that attract our attention and 
that delight and elevate us; awaken our imagi- 
nation; appeal to the mind, the eye and the ear. 
Thus we find here not only the feeling of beauty, 
but also proof of its existence. Having enumerated 
some of the most exquisite, some of the most sub- 
lime beauties of nature, he said they awaken in us 
a feeling of admiration which is eminently bene- 
ficial. Next it is easy to pass from the planes of 
beauty he had spoken about to that higher plane in- 
separable from the existence of mankind. Having 
called attention to ancient and modern ideals, he 
passed to the consideration of a still higher stage 
of beauty, the beauty of intellectual and moral 
qualities. Quotations from Milton and Byron fol- 


lowed, which were rendered by the distinguished | 


professor with highly appreciative precision. Beauty, 
he believed, is an original gift of God. Like Kep- 
ler, and his study of the stellar universe, the more 
persistently we search for truth the more we come to 
know of and appreciate and to be affected by beauty ; 
the nearer we approach to an appreciation of the 
spiritual universe. The science of esthetics, there- 
fore, is of immense practical utility for fully de- 
veloping not alone the intellectual, but also the moral 
forces of mankind. Beauty i$ spiritual in the 
forms of matter; it is not God, but it is a mani- 
festation of what God has done ina physical form. 
The opinion of the most profound thinkers is that 
all forms in the natural world exist eternally as 
ideals in the divine mind incidental to their realiza- 
tion in this world. 

reveal God unto us. 
we discover is to teach us more and more truth. 
We realize, at last, with Plato, that the beautiful 


of God consists in many respects of different ideas, | 


but that they are not so widely apart when rightly 
considered. The center is only in the Supreme 
God. 


the divine center, and finally fit us for heaven.” 


— @——_- 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


UR own views in opposition to the 

establishment of a National System 
of education have been so fully expressed 
in the JouRNAL that there is no danger of 
our being misunderstood by publishing the 
following article from the /rish Republic of 
Dec. 30th. All the writer asserts in regard 
to thedanger of ignorance to our free insti- 
tutions and the great importance of the 
educational question, is true and well put. 
Besides, the article has the Irish character- 
istics of spirit and dash that will attract 
attention to it: 

Senator Stewart has brought in a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment in the shape of a bill to create a national free 
school system in every State and Territory of the 
Union. There never was a more important measure 
before Congress than this. It is the very foundation 
of arepublic. To ignorance monarchy is necessary, 
but ignorance kills republicanism. 
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The most valuable truths are revealed 


They are not God: they only | 
Each new object of beauty | 


Beauty comes to draw us nearer and nearer to | 
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| It is almost incomprehensible to find some of the 
monarchies of Europe in advance of our legislators 

in the matter of education. The first thing that 
; Should have occupied the attention of the founders 
of this republic, was a system of forced education. 
We say forced, understandingly; for, as a rabid dog 
hates water, so do the ignorant and degraded hate 
intelligence. The majority in this republic—the 
good, the wise, the pure—are in favor of a school 
system that will overtop all the school systems of the 
world. This majority of law-biding, liberty-loving 
men and women, have the undoubted right to force 
| the children of the ignorant and debased to receive 
intelligence, and so escape their parents’ fate. Any 
| squeamishness about interfering with the rights of 

individuals is mere childishness. There is a high 
| principle anda grand sentiment in this republic, 
| which are a sufficient guarantee that all decent men’s 
rights will always be respected. But, carrying this 
individual right into extremes, would prevent a po- 
| liceman from arresting a thief. 

| Unless there is a national school system inaugura- 

| ted—something that will pluck the children of the 

| country from the ways of ignorance, and fill their 
| souls with a national spirit—the American Republic 
may go on in a ding-dong way for years, but will 
eventually die of ignorance. 
Now is the time to begin this reformation. At a 
time when sects are beginning to agitate the neces- 
| sity—their sectional necessity—of tearing up the lit- 
| tle free-school system we have, it would be glorious 
| response to the popular wish to answer the secta- 
ries by giving them a forced national principle. 

Talk of protecting the purity of the ballot; talk 
of giving a high tone to politics; talk of creating a 
spirit of grand nationality, while the men who are 
guarding the ballot and running our politics are 
scarcely able to write their names, and have as much 
soul for republicanism as the serfs of Russia. These 
| men are too old in their sins to reform.. The buds 
| opened in ignorance, have blossomed in ignorance, 
| and are now decomposing in rankness. The school- 
masters in the public schools are the men who have 
| the protection of the ballot in their hands, Only 
give usa glorious national school system that will 
embrace every boy and girl in the land—the children 
of the nation—and we will pledge our lives that the 
} next generation will require neither policemen nor 
| lawyers to protect the ballot-box. 

We trust, then, that during this session of Con- 
gress this question will be thoroughly discussed. No 
grander subject can fill up the days of its session, 

| Let the President be empowered to appoint a com 

| mission composed of the greatest scholars of the 
| land, advanced Republican men; let this commis- 

sion invite reports from all parts on the best system 
| of national education. Out of this will spring a sys- 
| tem which will be the crowning glory of Grant’s 
| administration, and the certainty that this republic 

; will live forever. 


| 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 
300Ks relating to education and the pro- 
fession of teaching, have so multiplied of 
late years, that it is no difficult matter to 
collect several hundred volumes treating of 





these subjects. Besides, there are many 
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works of a literary and scientific character, 
with which there are special reasons why 
teachers should become acquainted. 

But, in most cases, it is impossible for 
teachers to own the volumes they need, and 
almost equally so to establish teachers’ 
libraries in school districts. ‘The teachers 
of York county, seem to have overcome the 
difficulty. Several years ago they established, 
in connection with their annual institute, a 
County Teachers’ Library. We are not 
advised as to the number of volumes it con- 
tains, but have reason to think that the 
teachers consider it a very valuable means 
of improvement. We believe it is sup- 
ported with the funds and managed under the 
authority of the institute. 


2 
> 





J opics OF THE Montn. 


Hon. L. W. Perce, chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, of 
the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington, is writing to the several State 
Superintendents for copies of their reports 
- and for suggestions ‘‘as to what the Forty- 
second Congress can do, practically, to ad- 
vance and enlarge the present average stan- 
dard of Common School Education, and se- 
cure its advantages to all the children of all 
the States and Territories.’’ ‘This is cer- 
tainly a mark of progress. 


STATE ASSOCIATION. 


PREPARATION FOR NEXT MEETING. 

HE Executive Committee of the State 

Teachers’ Association, Rev. A. R. 
Horne, of Williamsport, chairman, met at 
the rooms of the School Department, at 
Harrisburg, Dec. 28th. A committee ap- 
pointed by the Teachers’ Institute of Phila- 
delphia, James F. C. Sickel, Esq., chair- 
man, attended the meeting by invitation. 
In the absence of the State Superintendent 


on official business, Deputy Superintendent | 


Houck, President of the State Association 
for the current year, received the conamit- 


tees, and, by request, took part in their | 


deliberations. 


The proceedings of the committees ‘not | 


having reached us in an official form, we 
extract the following statement of what was 
done, from a Harrisburg letter to the PAz/a- 
delphia Post: 


“It was decided to commence the annual meeting 
on Tuesday, August 20, continuing on the 21st and 
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22d, and ending on Friday, 23d, by a grand ex- 
cursion to the seashore. A meeting in the park 
is also projected. The time was fixed at a date 
later than usual, for the accommodation of city 
teachers, who will be gathering again in the city to- 
ward the close of the vacation, yet allowing a week 
after the meeting for those from the interior, who 
can stay, to see more of the great city than they pos- 
sibly could in one week. No doubt they will be 
astonished to find that so large a proportion of Phila- 
delphians have seen but little of the very numerous 
objects of interest, from esthetic, historical and in- 
dustrial points of view, and the public, and other in- 
stitutions, that Philadelphia contains. It is to be 
hoped that the city teachers, and others interested, 
may, by August next, qualify themselves to act as 
guides and cicerones. 

““The State Superintendent’s proposed ‘new de- 
parture’ was considered, and probably the Executive 
Committee may adopt the suggestions, and to some 
extent incorporate in their programme the feature of 
departments, appropriating time for the considera- 
tion of the special interests of universities and colle- 
ges, and the subject of a State university, of city, 
county and sectional superintendency of common,, 
graded and high schools, and other suitable subjects 
and departments. : 

“It was decided to include in the programme mat- 
ters in which Philadelphia stands in an anomalous 
position with referénce to other American cities, and 
therefore especially interesting to Philadelphia coun- 
cils, school officers and teachers, and to Philadel- 
phians at large; among them city and sectional su- 
perintendency, co-education of sexes, separation of 
school fund in the treasury, and consolidation of 
schools in one building. On the last point, Phila- 
delphia, with three principals of the same grade in 
one building, is perhaps only outdone by Harris- 
burg, which has, in each of at least two different 
buildings, principals and only one assistant 
teacher. 

‘The committee from the Teachers’ Institute, above 
named, was appointed by the Executive Committee 
to be a General Local Committee, ‘to make the neces- 
sary local.arrangements for the meeting of the asso- 


’ 


fe 


ciation,’ per the by-laws.’ 

The Local Committee is to be aided by 
nine special committees, the names and 
chairmen of which are as follows: 

1. Finance—D. Wesley Bartine, A. M., Central 
High School, chairman. 

2. Place of Meeting—Peter A. B. Weidner, Esq., 
City Treasurer, chairman. 

3. Invitation—Edward Shippen, Esq., Ex-Prest- 
dent of the Board of Education, chairman. 

4. Hotels—A. McFarlane, A. M., Principal Mon- 
roe Grammar School, chairman. 

5. Private Boarding Houses—Mrs. Mary A. Me- 
Manus, Principal Mount Vernon Grammar School, 
chairman. 

6. Reception of Members and Visitors—J. Mor- 
ton Thomas, A. M., Principal Penn Grammar School, 
chairman, 

7. Musical Entertainment—Prof. George Stuart, 
A. M., Central High School, chairman. 

8. Reporting Proceedings—Dr. Franklin Taylor, 
Press office, chairman. 

g. Excursions—George F. Gordon, Esq., chairman. 

These proceedings evidently point toa 


grand meeting at Philadelphia. 
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‘A PARDON REFUSED. 


OVERNOR GEARY has refused to re- 
J mit the fines imposed by the Court 
upon John A. McGraw and George McGraw 
who recently plead guilty to assault and 
battery upon John M. Conroy, Principal of 
the Fifth Ward public schools of the city of 
Allegheny. In so doing, he has adminis- 
tered a rebuke to ruffianism and proven him- | 
self the friend of sound school discipline. 
The case was this: Mr. Conroy. had occa- 
sion for some bad conduct to suspend from 
school George McGraw, a boy eighteen or 
nineteen years of age. The boy had been 
previously suspended twice, but on promise 
of good conduct was allowed to return to | 
school, but this time Mr. Conroy refused to | 
take him back. His mother became very 
angry at this refusal and threatened that she 
would have the boy re-instated in spite of the 
teacher. Her visit to the school was in the 
forenoon. At noon, the same day, after Mr. 
Conroy returned to his own house for din- 
ner, the boy who had been suspended and 
an older brother, went to the house, rang 
the bell, and upon Mr. Conroy’s coming to 
the door, the older McGraw struck him in 
the face with iron knuckles, breaking one of 
the bones. The two then dragged him out 
of the house and kicked and abused him so 
that he was unable to go to his school for two 
weeks. For these acts, on a charge for as- 
sault and battery, the older brother was sen- 
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tenced to pay costs and a fine of $200; and 
the younger brother to pay costs and a fine 
of $250. | 

A strong effort was made to induce the | 


Governor to remit these fines; but he not 
only refused to do it, but said ‘‘if he had 
been the judge he would have made them 


much heavier.’’ Perhaps the Governor re- 
members that he, too, was once a school- 
master. 


—__——_- e ———_—_——- 


CHESTER SPRINGS SOLDIERS’ OR- 


PHANS. 
TO READING, BETHLEHEM, ALLEN- 
TOWN AND POTTSVILLE. 


HE Zimes and Dispatch, of Reading, 

gives the following account of a re 
cent visit to that city of the soldiers’ 
orphans connected with the Chester Springs 
school : 

“One hundred and fifteen pupils of the Chester 
Springs Soldiers’ Orphan School arrived in this city 
in the 10:20 train yesterday morning, and were met 
at the lower depot by the members of McLean Post, 
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No. 16, G. A. R., and escorted to the Grand Army 
Hall, Fourth and Penn streets, where they were 
briefly but cordially welcomed by Col. Geo. W. 
Durell, Commander of the Post. Prof. W. E, Ca- 
veney, principal of the school, replied on behalf of 
the pupils, thanking the members of the Post for the 
hearty reception they had met with. The pupils 
were then taken in charge by the ladies and gentle- 
men who had so kindly volunteered to make them 
their guests during their stay in Reading. 

“Fifty-four of the pupils are girls and sixty-one 


boys. Their ages range from 8 to 15 years. The 


| girls are clothed in dark wine-colored dresses, and 


wear water-proof cloaks and Red Riding Hood caps. 
The boys wear dark blue cloth pants and jackets, cir- 
culars of the same material and color, and blue 
fatigue caps. They are bright, healthy-looking boys 
and girls, make an exceedingly neat appearance, and 
attracted universal attention on their march to the 
hall. The band consists of twelve members, pupils 
of the school, and is led by Master Jeremiah March. 
They play very well and their music was much ad- 
mired. 

“A matinee was given at the Keystone Opera House 
in the afternoon, which was largely attended by the 
little folks of the city, who were delighted with the 
entertainment. In the evening the hall was crowded, 
and the entertainment, which consisted of vocal and in- 
strumental music, recitations, dialogues, declamations, 
&c., gave the utmost satisfaction. All the performers 
received hearty encores, and there was general regret 
expressed when the exercises closed. The pupils 
showed thorough training and discipline, and there 
was not one of the performers who was not profi- 
cient in his or her part. To show how liberally the 
entertainments were patronized during the afternoon 
and evening, it is but necessary to state that the re- 
ceipts amounted to over $220, the tickets being fixed 
at the low price of 25 and 35 cents each.” 

An editorial in the same paper does no 
more than justice to the school and the sys- 
tem of which it isa part. The editorsays: 

“One of the most pleasing incidents connected with 
this holiday season is the visit of the soldiers’ orphans 
connected with the ‘ Home’ and school at Chester 
Springs, Chester county. They arrived in town yes- 
terday, and will remain the guests of our citizens 
until to-morrow. Many supposed these 
soldiers’ orphan schools were mere pauper institu- 
tions, forgetting that the beneficiaries are in reality 
the honored wards of the Commonwealth—the cher- 
ished offspring of the gallant men who died that the na- 
tion might live, and who paid, with their heart’s blood 
the price of their children’s care and education. Itis 
for the purpose of correcting all erroneous ideas in re- 
gard to these Schools, that this visit is made. It was a 
matter of pride to observe that the youthful visitors 
appeared in their true character—as young gentlemen 
and ladies. They exhibit a more than ordinary 
share of intelligence, are neatly and comfortably clad 
in warm and tasteful uniforms—are healthy, bright- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked, happy-looking, and show that 
they are well cared for, physically, morally and 
mentally. Prof. Caveney, the principal of the school, 
and the lady teachers who accompany the orphans, 
have good reason to be proud of their interesting 
charges. The exhibitions given yesterday afternoon 
an evening, at the Keystone Opera House, were 
creditable in the highest degree, and the large audi- 
ences present on both occasions show how strong a 
hold these children of our fallen braves have upon 


persons 
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the popular heart. As the proceeds of the enter- 
tainments are to be devoted to the increase of their 
school library, all our citizens, who have not yet done 
so, should go and see them to-night, and contribute 
their share to this good object.” 

From Reading the orphans and their 
teachers went to Bethlehem, Allentown, and 
Pottsville, and at each place they were re- 
ceived with the same open hospitality, and 
their entertainment was repeated with the 
same success as at Reading. The editor of 
the Afiners’ Journal thus enthusiastically 


speaks of the entertainment and the or- 


phans: 

“To say that the children performed well, musi- 
cally and otherwise, would not express the idea. 
They did splendidly in every part assigned them, and 
the vast audience were delighted from the rising to 


the going down of the curtain, and when the time | 
of closing came, turned from the hall reluctantly. | 


The fact that these were the orphan children of the 
noble patriots whose lives were sacrificed upon the 
altar of their country in the defense of the cherished 
institutions of our glorious republic, cre ated a sym- 
pathy for them in the heart of every man and woman 
present that was plainly mirrored on the face of the 
whole audience, and to-day we do not believe one 
person in Pottsville, who witnessed the performance 
of these children, could be found who would not 
say, ‘God bless these children and the noble-hearted 
men and women who originated and carried to suc- 
cess the idea of establishing schools wherein the or- 
phans of the nation’s defenders may be brought to 
the standard which the children have already attained 
to.” What Pennsylvanian is not proud of these 


‘schools and these orphans ?—these children who are 


being reared up to be good and useful men and wo- 
men in the Republic which their fathers died to save 
for them?” 





LANCASTER COUNTY. 
A CONVENTION OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


HE School Directors of Lancaster 

county held a convention in the 
Court House, in Lancaster city, on Tues- 
day, January oth. 

The editor of the Lancaster /nguirer thus 
speaks of it: 

“The convention, on Tuesday, was not a large 
one, nor do we expect its immediate results to be of 
great moment. It is, however, the beginning of a 
policy that must result in good to the schools, and 
infuse new spirit and life into the system. 

One could not fail to be struck with the earnest- 
ness and vigor with which those present took hold 
of the questions that came up for discussion. These 
questions were live ones, too, that are pressing upon 
the public mind for solution, and the convention 
seemed disposed to meet them in a thoughtful and 
courageous manner.” 

The questions discussed were the follow- 
ing : 

i. “* How can uniformity of text-books be secured ?” 


2. “How to secure a more regular attendance at 
school?” . 
3. “Shall the Scriptures be read in our publie 
schools ?” 
| The following resolutions relating to the 
first question were adopted : 

Resolved, That this convention of directors re- 
commend to each district board of directors that they 
appoint one of their number, and six from the city, 
as a committee to meet other gentlemen similarly ap- 
pointed by the school boards of the county, who 
shall meet together and consult upon the propriety 
of adopting a uniform series of text-books for all the 
schools of our county. 

Resolved, Yhat the teachers of each school district 
shall name one teacher in their respective district who 
shall meet together with the above committee of di- 
rectors, and act in an advisory capacity, and exercise 
their judgment along with the directors in endeavor- 
ing to effect a uniformity of text-books for the county. 

The most important work done during 
| the day was the passage of the following 
resolution, offered by John W. Jackson, Esq., 
of the city. If seconded in other counties, 
as it ought to be, there may be assembled at 
Harrisburg, during the coming summer, one 
of the most important conventions ever 
brought together in the State : 

Resolved, That this convention respectfully recom- 
mend to the school directors of the several counties 
of this Commonwealth to hold conventions similar 
to this, or at their triennial conventions to elect 
county superintendents in May next, to appoint dele- 
gates to a State convention to take into consideration 
what legislation may be necessary to the further im- 
provement of our school system; and also—as a 
convention is about to be called to amend the State 
Constitution—whether the subject does not require a 
more distinct recognition in that instrument than it 
has hitherto had. 

The following resolution offered by Mr. 
A. Harris, of the city, was laid on the table, 
although it had strong advocates: 

“That this convention petition the Pennsylvania 

Legislature in favor of the passage of a supplement 
to the school laws enforcing regular attendance upon 
all children of our State between certain ages.” 
|} Acommittee of correspondence was ap- 
| pointed with a view to the calling of another 
| convention at an early day. 
} County Superintendent Evans addressed 
| the convention; and the State Superinten- 
| dent sent a despatch from Harrisburg regret- 
| ting his inability to be present. 





— ———_  -—--@-.-- -~--— 
PHILADELPHIA, 


A PROMISING MOVEMENT. 


| Py a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the 22d Section, Philadelphia, held 
December 26th, 1871, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 
Resolved, That Mr. Frederick F. Christine be ap- 
pointed superintendent of this section, and that it 
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shall be his duty to visit the schools of the ward as 
often as he may find it consistent with his other du- 
ties. e 

Resolved, That it shall be his further duty, first, to 
suggest to the teachers in such schools any modifica- 
tion, or improvements, in the discipline of the schools, 
and in the mode of imparting instruction, which may 
occur to him; second, that he shall report to this 
board monthly the condition of the schools he may 
visit, together with recommendations and suggestions 
which he may have occasion to make. 

Of this appointment, the Germantown 
Daily Chronicle remarks: 

“Mr. F. F. Christine, now Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of the Twenty-second Section, has, 
for along time, been Principal of the Rittenhouse 
Boys’ Grammar School, which he has governed with 
singular ability and intelligence, and made it one of 
the best schools in the city. He has also had charge 
of the largest night school in Philadelphia, and is 
recognized as a man naturally adapted to the profes- 
sion for which he has been educated. His course of 
study is thoroughly systematical, and, in the analyti- 
cal branch of studies, he is peculiarly successful. 
Thus the scholars under his charge are thoroughly 
grounded in whatever studies they undertake, and, if 
they are not able to finish the course at the public 
schools, they are at least prepared for future private 
study.” 

And may we not take this occasion to 
commend the enlightened policy of this 
action taken by the Board of Directors of 
the 22d Section? It is scarcely possible that 
its good fruits will not at once appear in an 
improved condition of the schools. Indeed, 
we confidently expect its beneficial effects 
to be such that other school sections will 
speedily follow the good example set them. 

The school system of Philadelphia has 
been sorely crippled for want of close and 
critical supervision. Let this plan adopted 
by the 22d Section be extended, as we 
think it will be, to the whole city, and 
Philadelphia will have a system of supervi- 
sion far more effective than that of any 
other city in the Union—a system that will 
give her schools new life and an efficiency 
now scarcely dreamed of by their best 
friends. Twenty-nine such men as Mr. 
Christine acting as superintendents, with a 
competent chief at their head, would do a 
grand work for the future of Philadelphia in 
making efficient the means of instructing her 
children. 


A CONFERENCE was held ashort time since 
at the rooms of the Board of Education in 
Philadelphia, between the board and the 
Philadelphia delegation tothe State Legisla- 
ture, in reference to the propriety of intro- 
ducing a system of compulsory education. 
Edward Armstrong, Esq., a member of the 
board, presided, and made an address 
strongly advocating the introduction of the 
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compulsory feature in the school system of 
the city. He was followed in remarks by 
Messrs. Steinmetz, McBride and Green, of 
the board, and Messrs, Hancock and Mc- 
Gowan, members of the Legislature. No 
positive conclusion seems to have been ar- 
rived at. 

CARRIER SEMINARY.—This institution is 
located at Clarion, Pa. We have spoken of 
it in former numbers. A _ correspondent 
sends us the following additional items: 

The number of students in attendance du- 
ring the fall term was 75 in the seminary 
classes, and quite a large number of normal 
students. Addresses were delivered to the 
students during the term by Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, Hon. J. G. Gordon and 
others. 

The winter session opened Nov. 30th with 
a large increase of students. In addition to 
their present commodious buildings, the 
trustees expect to erect during the coming 
summer a large boarding hall for the accom- 
modation of students. 

The Faculty is composed of able and ex- 
perienced teachers. Judson J. Steadman, 
A. M., is the Principal, and is proving him- 
self to be the ‘‘right man in the right 
place.”’ 

Great interest is felt by the friends of the 
school and the people generally in the pro- 
ject of securing recognition as a State Nor- 
mal School. 


----—-- —~-@- - ——.- 


PERSONAL. 


Frank Lamson, Eso., of Erie county, 
recently deceased, late a member of the 
Middleboro school board, at his death, left 
$2000 to be applied in the erection of a 
school building in that village. He also 
left a perpetual fund to be used in employ 
ing competent teachers for the school. 

G. W. Lioyp, County Superintendent of 
Common Schools of Juniata county, was the 
recipient of a valuable silver watch from the 
teachers of the county, at the close of the 
late institute. 


SUPERINTENDENT D. F. Tussrty, of Hunt- 
ingdon, received from the teachers of his 
county, at the recent institute, a valuable 
silver watch, as a token of their esteem. 
Last year he received a handsomely bound 
Bible. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS Ho tanp of Blair, and 
Fee of Washington, each recently received 
a handsome gold watch from the teachers 
of their counties. 

THe Teacuers of Crawford county, at 
the late Institute, presented their Superin- 


tendent, H. D. Persons, an elegant silver | 


cake basket. 

OneE of the handsomest gold watches we 
have seen for some time is that presented to 
Rev. A. L. Guss, Principal of the Cassville 
Soldiers’ Orphan School, by the ‘‘sixteeners’’ 
who attended the recent anniversary of his 
school. 

CHARLES G. BARKLEY, Esq., County Su- 
perintendent of Columbia county is Acting 
Principal of the State Normal School at 
Bloomsburg. 

iihaaianonsiiienncmmstoge 


OBITUARY. 


On Tuesday, December 26, 1871, J. W. 
Dickerson, Esq., breathed his last, after a 
lingering illness of two or three years, at the 


Mengel House, in Bedford. 
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Mr. Dickerson was a native of Pike coun- 
‘ty in this State. He came to the Normal 
' School at Millersville, a rough country boy, 
'in the year 1856 or 1857. He soon gave 
evidence of talents of a high order, and by 
_making sacrifices that few could or would have 
made, he graduated with honor, in the scien- | 
tific course, two or three years later. He 
took charge of the public schools of Bedford 
as principal in 1859, and in 1863 was elected 
County Superintendent of the county. In 
both of these positions he acquitted himself 
with great credit. Atthe close of his term, he 
_was admitted to the bar, and engaged in the 
practice of the law. He held the position 
of Attorney for the County Commissioners 
and also for the Directors of the Poor. 
Last fall he was elected a member of the 
Legislature, but unfortunately did not live 
to take his seat in that body. Had he done 
'so, he would have been one of the ablest 
and most useful members. He was a fine 
'writer, a good speaker; and ‘‘in him,’’ 
says the Bedford /nquirer, ‘‘ the community 
loses a good citizen, and a fair-minded, 
| honest, upright man.”’ 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ) 

HARRISBURG, Feb., 1872. f 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT COMMIS.- 
SIONED. 

ByRON SUTHERLAND was commissioned 
County Superintendent of Warren county, 
in place of William M. Lindsey, Esq., re- 
signed. ‘The P. O. address of Mr. Suther- 
land is Columbus, Warren county. 


THANKS. 


THE State Superintendent desires to return | 


his thanks to the press of the State for the 


kind manner in which his reports, both the | 


one in relation to common schools and the 
one in relation to orphan schools, have been 
noticed and commented on. Never before 
in the history of the State has judicious 
effort in behalf of the education of our chil- 
dren been met with so much favor. ‘The 
terrible truth is at last beginning to be real- 
ized by our people that, as a nation we 
‘*must either educate or perish.”’ 


SALARY INCREASED. 

AT a convention of school directors, held 
at McConnellsburg, the salary of Hiram 
Winters, Esq., County Superintendent, was 
increased from $500 to $1,000. 


STATISTICS OF ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


HE following are some of the most 
generally interesting facts contained 
in the Superintendent’s late report: 
COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY. 
| Number of institutions in which there 
} are soldiers’ orphans..........s..sesssess 
| Number of orphans in schools and 
homes, May 31, 1871 
Number of orders of admission issued 
since May 31, 
Number of discharges since May 31,’71 
Number of orphans in charge of the 
State, Nov. I, 1871 
Number of orders of admission issued 
since system went into operation 
Number of orphans admitted since sys- 
tem went into operation 
Number of applications (children under 








eight years of age) now on file 





1872.| 


Probable number of orphans that will 
be cared for under the system......... 
Cost of the system for the past year, 
about 
Whole cost of system since going into 
GTO isin ise sds inca ds cesstacedsescvacce B9G2/290 
Probable amount of future appropria- 
tions that will be needed............... 2,000,000 


500,000 


eee eee Cee eee eee) 


APPROPRIATIONS. 





When made| Character. 


| 


! 
| 
Amount. 
| 


Mch 23, 1865 Regular...............6- cool B 

Aprl 11, 1866) Regular........... jeokssted | 

Aprl 11, 1867 Regular......... accaunis 

Feb 25, 1868 Deficit 

Feb 25, 1868' Deficit .............. paineeie 

Aprl 11, 1868 Regular 

Mch 13, 1869 Deficit 

Apr! 14, 1869 Damages, Orangeville.. 

Aprl 16, 1869 Regular.......... beccawhaes 

Mch 31, 1870! Deticit 

Mch 31, 1870 Deficit 

Apr! 6, 1870 Regular 

May 27, 1871 Damages, Orangeville.. 

May 27, 1871/ Damages, Jacksonville.. 

May 27, 1871 Regular............ acd 
| 


75,000 
300,000 
350,000 
31,069 
141,501 
400,000 
50,000 
§,000 
450,000 
44,968 
44,700 
520,000 
5,000 
5,000 


| 


Am’t of appropriations by the State 





DONATIONS. 


By whom. | 


When made. | 
May 6, 1864 Pennsylvania R. R. comp’y $50,000 
June 5, 1865/ Loyal Association of Penna, 
Washington, D. C 
June 5, 1865,A Philadelphia teacher 
i 


Amount of donations........... 





Total amount expended........ ‘3 $2,992,298 


Official Department. 


$2,942,208 ° 


Amount. 


$50,088 06 
34 | 
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| If tothis grand sum be added the amounts 


6,500 | donated by individuals directly to the schools 


oo | 2nd homes for the use of the orphans, it would 
| swell the amount many thousands of dollars. 
34 | 
oo | STATEMENT 
| Showing how many children will be discharged on 
age during the present and succeeding years, until 
the schools close, in 1882. The statement includes 
not only those children now in school, but those also 
under eight years of age, whose applications are on 
file. 


Discharges 


$28 


on age. 


9° 


4 
 ~s 


Years 
Years 
Years 
Years 
Years 
Years 
Years 
Years 
Years 
Years 
Years 


May 3 
May 
May 31 
May 31 
May 3 
May 31 
May - 
May 3 
May 3 
May 31 
May 31 


ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 
ending 


OIG cscsvavesece 
137: 


an 
~~ 


888888883888 


The table given above has been compiled 
| with a great deal of care, and is believed to 
be substantially correct. Of course the 
numbers given will be modified by dis- 
charges éy order, deaths and admissions ; 
| but it is thought that these, taken together, 
will about balance each other, and that the 
/numbers in the table indicate with sufficient 
| accuracy, for all practical purposes, the an- 
nual shrinkage of the system. 


oOo 


STATEMENT. 


Showing the progress and working of the system from its commencement. 





1865. 1866. | 1867. 


(6 m.) 


1868. 1571. lotals. 


1869. 





Accepted applications received.. 

Orders issued............00. piciphanteauneiadanmsabutiens 

Admissions to school...........ceeee00 pehitediiediaes 

PMCMOEIOS GI OLE. ..cs00csccccscnsasdsecs seen oo} 

BISCHANGZES ON AGE....0.005 .scedsccccccecsees epee eee 

ei cted hei ais aapéanendduiacksvnsienseebeven 

Number in school at close of the year 

COST OF THE SYSTEM FOR THE YEAR 
MAY 31, 1871. 

For education and maintenance of chil- 
dren in advanced schools, at $125 per 
annum..... Sa tlen ndeie aches Aaah waked sudieaan 

For education and maintenance, inclu- 
ding clothing, of children in_pri- 
mary schools, at $115 per annum 

For education and maintenance, inclu- 
ding clothing, of children in homes, 
&c., at $100 per annum....... Seiden dodae 


ENDING 





$336,149 
32,184 


46,136 


Total for education and maintenance 414,470 


1,8 
1,552 


057 
495 
549 
100 
263 
17 

3, O31 


6,711 
6,358 
5,701 

629 
1,355 


48 | 1,697 


414,470 59 
600 0O 


| Total bfought forward 
For partial relief 
For clothing children 
schools 83,667 07 
53 10,300 00 


Total expense of the system forthe year 509,037 66 
76 
520,000 00 


State appropriation 
509,037 66 


Total expenses of the system for the year 
3 Ny —— 
Balance of appropriation unexpended... 10,962 34 





59 
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ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1873. 

The appropriations which it is estimated will be 
necessary for the year ending May 31, 1873, are as 
follows: 

For the education, maintenance, instruc- 

tion and clothing of the children 
For the expenses of the Department 

GE Incidentals...ccsccccasssessccscccocees 


Amount 





T CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


PERMANEN 


~ NAMES. — | 


s| 
| 


RESIDENCE. 





| 


re Kendall | Waynesburg, Greene co. 
Thomas Holland......... ‘Swat: ura, Schuylkill “ 

» Eli S. Reinhold.......... ‘Mahanoy City, “ “ 

Miss H. J. Nickle....... .|Nickleville, Venango “ 

W. H. Markley |Wells’ Tannery, Fulton 
.. Remtitiicccssncsice Millersville,L ancaster Co 

Charles Cc. Wynkoop | Willow Grove, Montg’ry 
Miss J. E. Copeland... n> Hole, Venango + co. 

George O. Cornelius.....| Kenzua, Warren 

H. S.. Phillips....00.sc0s<e |Uniontown, Fayette 

Crissie Wands | Danville, Montour 

35 Sophia C. Keller ‘Boalsburg, Centre 

836 John H. Imboden...... .|Annville, Lebanon 

837; George Umbenhen....... ..|Myerstown, ‘“ 

838 Miss L. A. Slemmons...| Buffalo, Washington 

839 W. S. McFadden |W. Middlet’wn “ 

840 Sallie H. McCalmont....;Candor, 

841 John F. Barnett ‘Canonsburg, 

842 Miss R. F. Turner Washington, 

843/T. R. H. Johnston “ 

844| Joseph T. McGill 

$45 W. J. Wilson 

$46 Miss E. E. Warrick..... 

847 George S. Wiley 

848 D. K. Trimmer 

849 Martha A. Manifold..... 

$50 Wm. Decker 

851 Amos Wheeler 

852 Clara Motzer 

85 3 Selina Abel 


te 


0 C0 OO CO om Ot OOO 
ioe wom — om Own & 


~ Ve We We Oe Ge NON ON OS ON 


Lisburn, York 

York, = 

Fawn Grove 
Hublersburg, Centre co. 
Riceville, Crawford “ 
Lebenon, Lebanon ‘“ 


“ “cc 





NOTES ON INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 

PottEeR.—The Institute was held during the week 
commencing October 17, 1871. The 
teachers enrolled, 137. Largest number 
tors present at one time, 300. ‘The 
instructors and lecturers are as follows: 
Randall Diehl, Prof. F. A. Allen, and 
ens, of Philadelphia. 

CrAWFrorD.—The Institute for this county held 
its annual at Hydetown, during the week 
commencing October 23. Nearly 200 teachers were 
present, and, probably, 300 spectators. The 
pal instructors and lecturers were: H. S. Jones, 
City Superintendent of Erie, Profs. J. r; Ci ee, Ss. 
R. Thompson, Rev. H. P. Cutting, Col. . Tyler, 
L. W. Thickstun, and Mrs. E. S. "esr 

CUMBERLAND.—Institute met at Carlisle, October 
30. It was largely attended, and pronounced by 
many to have been the most successful Institute ever 
held in this county. The whole number of actual 


of specta- 


Mrs. Anna 
Amos Stev- 


session 
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| the lecturers. 


number of | 
| Hon. J. P. 
names of the | 


princi- | 


| November 7. 





| Feb., 


members was 201, and, at times, the audience num- 
bered 800. Addresses and lectures were delivered 
by Profs. Mark Bailey, F. A. Allen, Edward Brooks, 
A. N. Raub, and S. R. Thompson. 

BuTLeR.—Institute was held in Butler during week 
commencing October 30. Number of teachers in atten- 
dance, 140; largest number of spectators present at one 
time; 800. President Miller, of Waynesburg College, 
Hon. L. Z. Mitchell, Dr. McMichael, Prof. Eli Conn, 
M. N. Green, and the State Superintendent delivered 
lectures and gave instructions. 

VENANGO.—The Institute held its annual meeting 
at Rouseville, November 6th. Number of teachers 
present 145; average attendance of spectators about 
300. The following persons gave lectures and in- 
structions: Miss Flora T. Parsons, of Rochester, N. 
Y., Mrs. E. Stetson Logee, Rev. George P. Hays, 
and Prof. S. R. Thompson. 

MONTGOMERY.—The annual session of the Insti- 
tute was held at Norristown, November 6. The number 
enrolled was 222,and the audience at different times 
numbered probably 700 persons. We notice among 
the names of the instructors and lecturers the follow- 
ing: Hon. Henry C. Hickock, Alex. Reed, D. D., 
Wm. M. Breslin, Esq., editor of the Lebanon Adver- 
tiser, Prof. F. A. Allen, Jno. G. Moore, A. N. Raub, 
Henry Houck, Deputy Superintendent and Mrs. R. 
H. Shoemaker. We clip the following front the 
National Defender: The Institute which was iam 
session in the Court House during last week, we are 
pleased to note, was better attended than any pre- 
vious year, and this fact gives earnest, that if kept 
up, it will redound greatly to the benefit of both 
teacher and scholar. The lectures were all able, in- 
structive and entertaining, and attended by select 
audiences.” 

JerFERSON.—The annual Institute met in Brook- 
ville, November 6. Upward of 90 teachers were 
in attendance, and the average number of spectators 
was at least 500. Names of instructors and lectur- 
ers: Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Hon. W. P. Jenks, 
Hon. I. G. Gordon, Prof. J. J. Steadman, T. B. Gal- 
braith, W. A. McLaughlin, T. M. Borland, J. K. 
Adams, J. M. Millen, and J. H. Hughes. 

Erie.—Institute was held at North East. Met 
November 6, and was largely attended by teachers 
and friends of education. 261 names were enrolled, 
and not less than 600 persons attended different ses- 
sions. Miss Emma Garfield, Prof. Cooper, and Su- 
perintendent H. S. Jones, of Erie City, were-among 


CLARION.—Annual meeting of Institute was held 
at the county seat, November 6. Number of names 
enrolled, 98. Largest number of spectators, 500. 
Wickersham, Hon. R. B. Brown, J.J. 
L. Eberhart, R. E. McBride, A. J. Da- 
E. Vail, C. S. Crooke, and 


Steadman, G. 


vis, A. Rittenhouse, O. 


| the county superintendent, delivered lectures or gave 


instructions. 

SULLIVAN.—Institute was held at Dushore, during 
week commencing November 6. Nearly all the 
teachers in the county were present, and the meeting 
gave general satisfaction. Instructions were given 
by Prof. Verrill, J. W. Barker, and the county super- 
intendent. 

SCHUYLKILL.—Institute commenced its sessions 
Number of teachers in attendance, 
John S. Hart, LL.D., Rev. Alex. Reed, D.D., 
Rev. A. A. Willets, Benson J. Lossing, Dr. Franklin 
Taylor, Profs. Shoemaker, Brooks, and Rev. A. R. 
Horne, were present as lecturers or instructors. 


241. 
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The papers of Tamaqua, where the Institute was 
held, speak very highly of the meeting. The fol- 
lowing is from the Saturday Courier: 

“We have been particularly pleased with the exer- 
cises and management of the institute held in our bor- 
ough, and would do injustice to our honest convic- 
tions, as well as to those of our people, if we pro- 
nounced it other than a grand success in every 
particular. 

“To any one who has taken a careful survey of 
those who are ‘teaching the young idea how to 
shoot,’ and noticed the very efficient and business- 
like manner in which they conduct their County In- 
Stitute, it is very evident that the cause of education 
in our county is in good hands. We have always 
looked upon our common school system, as the great 
bulwark of our nation’s safety. ‘The destiny of our 
republic is in the hands of the people, its rise or fall, 
its glory or its shame is alone in their power: 

‘From them must flow, its weal or wo, 
Its anguish or its joy.’ ”’ 

LANCASTER.—Institute held during week com- 
mencing November 13. The attendance was large, 
462 teachers having been present. ‘The meeting was 
considered one of the most successful yet held in 
this county. The names of instructors and lecturers 
are as follows: J. W. Nevin, D. D., Edward Brooks, 
A. R. Byerly, J. W. Shoemaker, J. W. Westlake, S. 
S. Haldeman, Thomas R. Baker, B. C. Unseld, I. S. 
Geist, M. Brosius, Rev. J. E. Smith, Amos Cline, 
Miss Flora T. Parsons, and the State Superintendent. 

Wayne.—The Annual Institute was held in 
Honesdale during week commencing November 2oth. 
It was attended by about 200 teachers and the same 
number of spectators. O. H. Landreth, M. Brosius, 
C. Townsend, J. C. Brown, L. R. Fowler, W. Trim, 
A. Stevens, G. W. Butler and Miss Buckingham were 
the lecturers and instructors. 

FRANKLIN.—The Institute met in Chambersburg 
November 27th. Number of actual members, 184. 
Profs. A. N. Raub, W. N. Hull, J. H. Shumaker, A. 
Sheely, Esq., and Rev. Little were present as instruc- 
tors and lecturers. 

MonROE.—Superintendent Fruttchey writes as 
follows: “The Institute closed December 1. Of 105 
teachers actually engaged in teaching, 94 were in at- 
tendance. The work done was well done and was 
chiefly confined to the present wants of the schools.” 
Hon. John B. Storm, Prof. C. W. Sanders, Revs. D. 
E. Schoedler and C. E. Van Allen, B. F. Morey, J. 
H. Bush, J. K. Andre, W. R. Van Vleit and Miss 
A. Cross, gave lectures on instruction. 

Caruon.—Institute was held at Mauch Chunk, 
commencing its sessions November 27. Number en- 
rolled, 74. Largest number of spectators present at 
one time, 309. Instructors and lecturers, Prof. E. 
H. Barlow, Rev. N. C. Schaeffer, Superintendent B. 
F. Patterson, of Pottsville, R. Knecht, B. W. Lacey, 
J. E. Lauer, and L. L. Book. 

CAMERON.—Institute met in Emporium, Novem- 
ber 28. Number of actual members in attendance, 
72. Lecturers and instructors, Miss Flora T. Par- 
sons, Rochester, N. Y., S. M. Hewlett, Esq., and 
Prof. S. R. Thompson. 

WARREN.—Institute was held at Columbus, No- 
vember 28. Number of teachers enrolled, 124. 
Names of lecturers, Rev. Crawford Nightingale, 
Superintendent H. S. Jones, Profs. Cooper and J. N. 
Hantz. 

MIFFLIN.—Institute was held at Lewistown, dur- 


ing week commencing November 28. Number of ! 


Official Department. 
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actual members enrolled, 120. Largest number of 
spectators present at one time, 400. Names of lec- 
turers and instructors, Prois. F. A. Allen and John 
G. Moore, C. J. Armes, Esq., Henry Houck, and 
Miss Mary C. Judson. 

CLINTON.—Institute was held Lock Haven 
during week commencing Decem Owing to 
the prevalence of small-pox, the attendance of the 
teachers was not as large as last year, but the evening 
meetings were very well attended. Henry Houck, 
of the school department, A. D. Rowe, former coun- 
ty superintendent, Prof. Hageman and the county 
superintendent conducted the exercises. 


in 
| 


ber §. 


CAmMbRIA.—Institute met at Ebensburg, December 
18. The county superintendent gives a very grati- 
fying report: ‘ Eighty actual teachers collected on 
the top of the Alleghenies, with the mercury at 16 
degrees below zero. Institute a perfect success.” 
Lecturers and instructors, Andrew Burtt, S. B. Mc 
Cormick, Geo. W. Cope, George Marsden, George 
W. Phillippi, John Peckman, 5S. P. Ake, Rey. O. H. 
Miller and the county superintendent. 

JuNIATA.—Institute was held at the county seat, 
December 18. Owing to reports of small-pox, not 
unfounded, there was a slight decrease in the atten- 
dance of teachers, but everything passed off very 
pleasantly. We were assisted by Miss Flora T. Par- 
sons of Rochester, N. Y., Henry Houck, Deputy 
Superintendent, and Prof. Silas Wright. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—The Institute for this county 
was held in Sunbury, during week commencing De. 
cember 18. Whole number of actual members, 137. 
Lecturers and instructors, Profs. A. N. Raub, E. H. 
Barlow, and D. S. Boyer, Rev. D. C. John, Rev. A. 
H. Boyle, A. D, Rowe and G. G., Miller. 

LycomMInGc.—Institute met in Hughesville, Decem- 
ber 18. ‘The Institute was never better attended by 
the teachers from the county; but, owing to the ab- 
sence of the Williamsport teachers, there was a de- 
crease in the attendance, as compared with last year. 
Great interest was manifested by the people of the 
town and vicinity in which the meeting was held. 
The house was well filled during the day, and 
crowded every evening. Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, 
Prof. Westlake, Rev. A. R. Horne, E. Bb. Parker, F, 
F,. Gahan, George A. Dodd, and Wm. E. Crawford, 
were present as instructors and lecturers, 

Union.—Institute was held during week com- 
mencing December 18. Number actual mem- 
bers, 73. Instructors and lecturers, Hon. .E. E. 
White, of Ohio, and Messrs. Denlinger, Kramer, 
Burrowes, and Dr. Miller. 

BEAVER.—The Institute held its annual meeting 
at Rochester, December 18. ‘“* The attendance was 
not so large as at previous meetings, from the fact 
that the small-pox had been raging to a greater or 
less extent for some time. The Institute was, how- 
ever, a very good one, and we fee lent that it 
accomplished a great amount of good. The follow- 
ing named persons conducted the exercises: Messrs, 
J. A. Cooper, M’Lean, Taylor, Fields, Luckey, Me- 
Gregor and Revs. Locke and Breckinridge.” 

LenicH.—The Institute met in Allentown, Dec. 
18. The number of actual members was 271, and 
the evening meetings were well attended by the 
public. 'a highly interesting 
character, and never was institute held in the 
county with which the teachers were better satisfied, 
The names of some of those who assisted are 
lows: Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, Rev. J. Fahs and Rev.S. 
K. Probst ; also, Deputy Superintendent Houck, R. A, 


of 


I 
| 


conh 


The exercises were of 
an 


as fol- 
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Lyttle, G. P. Bates, J. P. Rowland, P. B. Bender, B., 


C. Snyder, John D. Hill, Wm. T. Morris, G. H. Heff- 
ner, A. R. 
Schneider. 

CENTRE.—Institute was in session during the holi- 
day week. The number enrolled, 210, a decrease 
since last year of about 20. This was owing to re 
ports of small-pox prevailing in Bellefonte. The 
meeting was pleasant and profitable. Names of in 
structors and lecturers are follows: Prof. J. W. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. R. H. Shoemaker, J. S. Roberts, 
Dr. Kirk, Rev. James Calder of the Agricultural 
College, and Rev. James Mullen. We especially 
like the prominence given to purely professional in 
struction at this Institute. 

PerryY.—Institute met at the county 
ber 25th. Whole number of actual 
Evening lectures very wel! attended. 
on Directors’ day proved exceedingly interesting. 
Judge Junkin, a member of the Bloomfield board, 
and other directors, took a very active part. Instruc 
tors and lecturers—Deputy Supt. Houck, Prof. Chas. 
Hi. Harding, C. A. Wiley, H. B. Zimmerman, W. FE. 
Baker, Dr. McKeehan and the county superinten 
dent. 


as 


seat Decem 
members 125. 
The exercises 


HuUNTINGDON.—Institute was held in Huntingdon 
during holiday week. 134 actualmembers. Names 
of instructors, J. H. Shoemaker, and R. M. McNeal. 
A very active part was taken by the teachers in this 
county. A very full and interesting report of the 
Institute was given by R. McDivitt, formerly county 
superintendent. 

WESTMORELAND. — The county superintendent 
writes: ‘Our County Institute, which convened in 
Greensburg on the 25th, was a succe 200 teach 
ers were in attendance. The degree of popular in 
terest manifested has never been equaled at any simi 
lar meeting in this county.” Names of those who 
lectured or gave instructions: President Miller, of 
Waynesburg College, Prof. f 


ss. 


James Thompson, of 
Pittsburgh, Hon. James N. Hunter, Prof. W. TH. M« 
Creary, J. W. Bell, M. D., and Frank Cowan, M. D. 

CoLuMBIA.—Institute convened at Bloomsburg, 
December 25; 116 teachers in attendance. Largest 
number of spectators present at time, 350. 
There were present as lecturers and instructors the 
following named persons: Miss Flora T. Parsons, 


one 


Rev. John Hewitt, H. D. Walker, Wm. Burgess, 

Edwin A. McMath, George E. Elwell, J. W. 

Niles, and the couyty superintendent. 
FuLton.—The annual Institute was held at M« 


Connellsburg, during the week commencing Decem 
ber 25. Fifty teachers were in attendance. Instruc 
tors and lecturers, J. W. Mellott, F.G. Mills, H. H. 
Woodall, W. Scott Alexander, and Mrs. E. S. Logee. 

GREENE.—Institute for this county commenced at 
Waynesburg, December Number of actual 
members, 172. Largest number of spectators pres 
ent at one time, 500. Exercises very interesting and 


- 
25- 


instructive. Lecturers and instructors, Hon. J. J. 

Purman, Prof. F. A. Allen, W. N. Hull, F. H. Cra 

go, B. B. Larkin, and Rev. R. J. White. 
NorTHAMPTON.—The accounts received of the 


Institute for this county, held at Bethlehem, during 
week commencing December 25, are gratifying in 
the extreme. It is true that the report of small-pox 
in Bethlehem kept quite a number away, and yet 
the number enrolled was 208. The work done by 


the Institute seems to have been of a very practical 
. professional character. 
instructors were the following, viz.: 


Rev. Dr. Alex- 
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Krout, RK. Clay Hammersly and Elias | 


The principal lecturers and | 
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| ander Reed, of Philadelphia; Dr. Cattell, and Profs, 
| Coffin, Barlow and Edgar, of Lafayette College; 
Prof. Ellas Schneider, of Lewistown, Pa.; Prof. D. 
E. Scheedler, of Broadheadsville, Pa.; Prof. C. E. 
Kummer, Revs. Isaac K. Loos, D. F. Brendle and 
|G. S. Broadbent, of Bethlehem; Prof. F. P. Bender, 
| of Weaversville, Pa.; Superintendents Buehrle, of Al- 
| lentown, and Hofford, of Carbon county. The pro- 
| fessional teachers of the county manifested even 
more than their usual zeal in the discussion of the 
several topics. 

WaAsHINGTON.—The County Institute commenced 
on Christmas, and closed the following Friday. The 
principal instructors were, Hon. E. E. White, of 
Ohio, Rev. Bittinger and Dr. Franklin Taylor. Very 
| able lectures were delivered by Rev. George P. Hays, 

Hon. E. E White, Prof. C. L. Loos and Prof. Chas. 

E. Ehrenfeld, principal of the normal school at Cali- 
favorable im- 


fornia. This Institute made a very 
pression. 
SNypDER.—The Institute was held at Selinsgrove. 


Number of actual members, 93; nearly all the teach- 
pre Largest number of spectators present at 
one time, 250. Names of instructors and lecturers: 
Rev. Dr. Ziegler, Rev. W. A. Haas, Dr. P. R. Wag- 
| enseller, Prof. D. L. Boyer, A. H. Brown, Dr. A. 
M. Pfahler, Saul Shipman, County Superintendent 
Northumberland County, Prof. Anspach, Col. 


ers ent. 


ol 
A. C. Simpson and the county superintendent. 
SoOMERSET.—Institute met at the county seat De- 
| cember 26. Whole number of actual members 130. 


Largest number of spectators present at one time, 
500. Instructors and lecturers as follows: Hon, J. 
P. Wickersham, Prof. Ehrenfeld, of the South-wes- 
tern Normal School, Rev. Joseph Waugh, and quite 
a number of the teachers of the county. 
Monvrour.—Institute was held at Danville during 
the week commencing December 26. 58 teachers 
were present; largest number of spectators present at 
one time 200, Lectures and instructions were given 
by Profs. Verrill, Amerman and Schneider. 
ARMSTRONG. he annual Institute was held at 
Kittanning, commencing on New Year’s day. The 
Number of actual mem- 


attendance was quite good, 


bers, 160. Largest number of spectators present at 
one time, 300. ‘The following named persons were 
present as lecturers and instructors: Prof. Mark 


Bailey, Prof. F. A. Allen, Rev. H. Mackey, Rev. L. 
Kimmel, $. M. Drumm, E. S. Gold, Esq., Rev. J. K. 
Slease and M. L. Thornhurst. 
BLAIR. he County Institute which convened at 
Martinsburg during the first week in January was 
The exercises were 
eminently practical, The 
and instructions were given by the following 
ms: Rev. Lucian Cort, Rev. J. H. Sykes, D. S. 
Brumbaugh, W. A. B. Satterfield, Francis Cassidy, 
L.. B. Crumbaker, J. Hf. Stephens, J. E. Stewart, W. 
H. Schwartz, G. W. Holland, i A Boyce and G, B, 
Smith, 


well attended at every session. 
interesting and instructive. 
lecture 


perse 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 


BEDFORD.—Music is one of the regular studies in 
the Bedford borough union schools; the pupils, as- 
sisted by the board, have provided a fine $200 organ 
for the chapel. 

Bucks.— District Institutes are held in Falls, War- 

| rington, Springfield, Solebury, Upper Wakefield, 

Rockhill, Milford, Tinicum, Richland and North: 

ampton townships, and Doylestown, New Hope and 
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Bristol boroughs. Most of them are conducted with 
considerable ability and zeal. 
CreNTRE.—Considerable trouble has been experi- 
enced this season in getting all the schools started. 
The Superintendent has been compelled to hold 
special examinations at his office every Saturday since 
the close of the regular examinations, and to license, 


under the circumstances, some who would not have | 
received certificates, if directors had taken the proper | 
a republic, is universally demonstrated in our courts, 


steps in time to secure a sufficient number of good 
teachers, by proper remuneration and a longer school 
term. 

CHESTER.—The district institute of West Vincent, 
which was recently organized, is doing a good work. 
The county superintendent attended the last meeting 
and delivered a short address. ‘This district, though 
a few years since one of the most backward in the 
county, is now among the foremost. Good teachers 
are scarce, and will soon be fewer still, if many more 
are allowed to leave the county on account of low 
salaries. Dr. F. Taylor and Prof. F. A. Allen are 
assisting the county superintendent in holding a series 
of local institutes throughout the county. Assistance 


is expected also from Profs. E. H. Cook, S. A. Pot-- 


ter, Dr. Cattell, Dr. Willits, Rev. H. W.° Warren, 
Henry Houck, Esq., and others. The West Chester 
normal school is in a flourishing condition. Prof. 
Cook is decidedly the right man for the principalship. 
Franklin township has recently supplied her schools 
with text-books of the most approved kinds, The 
late report of Miss S. W. Starkweather, principal of 
the West Chester public schools, isan able document. 
The schools are in a better condition than ever before. 

DELAWARE.—Mr. Jas. Sweeney, of the Leiperville 
grammar school, gave an entertainment on Thanks- 
giving day, for the patrons and children of his school. 
The music and the speeches were very good. The 
teacher, liberally assisted by the friends and patrons 
of the school, has procured an excellent organ for 
the school-room. 

Jerrerson.—The schools that have been visited 
are all doing very well. The attendance is from 
sixty to ninety per cent., being an improvement in 
attendance of from ten to twenty-five per cent. 
Teachers are generally giving good satisfaction, 
and the interest in the schools, both on the part of 

arents and pupils, is increasing very much. Many 
little hearts have been made glad and encouraged 
since last winter by the kind acts of the dircctors in 
supplying them with good, comfortable, new school- 
houses, in place of the miserable hovels they occu- 
pied last winter. About 600 pupils have thus been 
accommodated in the thirteen new school houses 
which have been erected during the past year 

LrevANoNn.—Institutes and educational meetings 
have been held recently in each of the following dis 
tricts, viz.: Londonderry, Bethel, Union and Jack- 
son. ‘Teachers, directors and citizens have taken an 
active interest in these meetings. 

LycomInc.—In the month of November, it was 
the County Superintendent’s privilege to be one of 
the number comprising the grand inquest for the 
county of Lycoming; and while in the discharge of 
this duty he was more than ever convinced, that to 
suffer the young to grow up in ignorance costs the 
public more in the end than to give them a liberal 
education. Fifteen, or a little more than one-half, 
of all the indictments submitted, were cases of as- 
sault and battery, which cost the county not lessthan 
one thousand dollars, and still they are the same un- 
educated, lawless people as before, ready at any 








future time to repeat the violation of their country’s 
laws. It is not unreasonable to suppose that if this 
sum of money had been judiciously expended at the 
proper time for their early training the most of them 
would be civil and intelligent citizens; and instead 
of being a constant drain on the public treasury, 
would be a source of revenue to it. The hypothesis 
that intellectual development is a means of preserv- 
ing the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth in 


MIFFLIN.—AIl the schools in the county have been 
visited once and most of them are doing very well. 
The highest attendance attained is 94 per cent., the 
lowest 50. The average in the county is about 70. 
One school has been closed on account of the failure 


| on the part of the teacher to govern. More than 


one-fifth of the teachers in the county are teaching 
their first terms. Some of them are quite young, yet 
age does not always ensure success, since the young- 
est engaged is succeeding quite well and giving good 
satisfaction, while the success of the oldest is very 
moderate and he is respected more on account of 
age than for his work. 

Montour.—The directors of Danville are about 
contracting for the erection of a new school building, 
which is to be 100 feet by 86 feet, two stories, four 
rooms on each floor, and to cost $23,000. 

NORTHAMPTON.—- Weaversville Academy, in charge 
of Prof. F. P. Bender, is doing a noble work in pre- 
paring young men and women for teaching. The 
principal is assisted by Messrs. Andres and Hennin- 
ger, both of whom are State Normal School graduates, 
and are live teachers. Weaversville Academy is 
finely located and furnished for boarding school pur- 
poses, and is richly deserving of liberal patronage. 
Miss Mary Johnston’s select s« hool, at Freemansburg, 
Miss Alice Kern’s, at Bath, and Mr. R. H. Beck’s, 
at Hecktown, are each doing a good work. 

ScRANTON.—The City Superintendent seems to be 
“ abounding in good works.” IHespends each Mon 
day, Wednesday and Friday with nine classes com- 
posed of pupils from the high and grammar schools, 
devoting half an hour to each class. On each Tues- 
day afternoon one hour is devoted to elocution, in 
the high school. On Thursday afternoon, one hour 
is devoted to vocal music, in the high and grammar 
schools. He visits regularly each school of the city, 
and devotes four hours each week to the evening 


| schools, and attends two district Institutes each 


month. ‘These Institutes are regularly atterided by 
the entire teaching force of the city, being 49 teach- 
ers. The schools closed before the holiday vacation 
with an exhibition of the high and senior gramman 
schools. ‘The exercises, which consisted of dia- 
logues, recitations, declamations, compositions and 
vocal music, weré listened to with marked approba- 
tion by many of the citizens. 

SOMERSET.—The newly formed district of Dale 
city has opened its s¢ hools, three in number, under 
the supervision of W. C. Koontz, Esq., an able and 
wide-awake teacher, and these schools are doiny well. 
The directors of Greenville district have erected a 


| good school building. The citizens interested deserve 


praise for liberal subscriptions in addition to their 

school-tax. . 
Ti0Ga.—At the late session of the Teachers’ In- 

stitute a committee, consisting of Profs. Verrill and 


| Allen, and Miss Sate Lewis, was appointed to make 


arrangements for organizing a Teachers’ Association, 
A meeting was called at Lawrenceville Nov. 22. 
Prof. Verrill was chosen President. Prof. B. W. 
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Barker, of Buffalo, delivered an excellent address 
upon “ Learned and Unlearned Fools.’ The associa- 
tion will meet quarterly. Much good is expected 
from these quarterly meetings of the teachers. 
VENANGO.—A two-story school-house for a graded | 
school has been erected on the Rynd Farm. A 
school-house unsurpassed in the county for neatness | 
and beauty has lately been erected onthe Tyrrel 
Farm, Allegheny township, at a cost of about $1,500. | 
It is 26 by 36 feet, 14 feet ceiling, white, hard finish- 
ed walls, wainscoted to the windows; the wood-work 
of beautiful chestnut oiled and ornamented with wal- 
nut moulding; windows large; with sash hung on 
pulleys. The outside of the house is blocked and | 
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sanded and presents a very neat appearance. Patent 
furniture also is used. ‘The lot embraces one acre. 
WASHINGTON.—A very large and interesting edu- 
cational meeting was held in Paris, Hanover town- 
ship, Nov. 17th and 18th. J. R. Braddock, Esq., de- 


| serves the thanks of the community for his earnest 


well-directed efforts on this occasion. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Revs. Graham and 
Campbell; also by J. R. Braddock and the county 
superintendent. A number of first class houses have 
heen erected and supplied with the best furniture. 

YorK Boro’.—Total number of pupils enrolled, 
1,808; average, 1,473; percentage,82. Absent from 
sickness, 382; present every day, 438. 


and 


Book NoTICEs. 





CATHCART’S YOUTH’S SPEAKER. Selections in Prose, 
Poetry, and Dialogues, suited to the capacities of 
Youth, and intended for the Exhibition-Day re- 
guirements of Common Schools and Academies. 
With many new and original pieces. By G. R. | 


Cathcart, A. M. 75 cents. New York: Ivison, 
Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 1872. 


These selections are short, the prose pieces averag- 
ing a page, and the poetical extracts still shorter. 
Nearly everything found here has been written within 
the past quarter of a century. Dickens, Webster, | 
Sumner, Everett, Beecher, Greeley, Boutwell, Seward, 
and other writers and speakers of our own day, are 
laid under contribution for the prose department ; 
and the same principle of selection has been observed 
in the department of poetry which contains, we think, 
more sprightly pieces than can be found anywhere 
else in the same number of pages. The dialogues 
toward the end of the book are also well chosen, or 
well adapted, from the original works in which they | 
are found. The book is printed in large type, | 

| 





good paper, and bound in attractive style, with side- 
title. M. 
SwinTon’s WorRpD-ANALYsIS.—A Word-Analysis of | 
English Derivative Words, with practical exercises 
in spelling, analyzing, defining, synonyms, and the | 
use of words. By Wm. Swinton, A. M., Pr 
fessor of English Language, University of Cali- 
fornia, and author of “Condensed History of UV. 
S.,” etc. Pp.: 128. Price for examination, 2 
cents. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 
A work whose design is to aid the student in secur 
ing a better vocabulary; that would encourage him to | 
dissect the word he uses, in so far as that may be | 
possible, and thus possess himself of its heart-wealth, 
whether it be new and strange or old and familiar. 
The dictionary is a great treasure-house of “nuts,” 
contributed from all ages and many lands—fallen, 
we may say, from the tree of knowledge; in one sense, 
at least, from the tree of life—and he is the happy 
student who has learned how to handle the etymo- 
logical nut-cracker. Here comes into play the benefit 
derived from the study of other languages—say the 
Latin and Greek—in addition to ourown. Mr. Swin- 
ton’s book, though it may be valuable almost any- 
where, will be most useful to the pupil who has | 
studied these languages, as it will enable him to apply, 
in systematic derivation, the knowledge he already | 


5 
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possesses. It is divided into three parts, the first 
treating of English primatives and their derivatives, 
the second of Latin primatives and their derivatives, 
and the third of Greek, with chapters on English 
synonyms, geographical derivatives, etc. M. 
ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. art I. With 
an Appendix in Mensuration. By Thomas Hunter, 

A. M., President of the Normal College of New 

York. Small 12mo. Pp.: 132. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

A modest little book with solid worth to recom- 
mend it. The pupil can put it into his side-pocket, 
and yet obtain from it more than most pupils do from 
their large text-books that, in the scales, weigh ten 
times as much. It embraces the ordinary five “books,” 
which include the geometry of lines, angles and plane 
figures, and seemingly exhausts the most important 
department of geometrical study. It contains also 
many test examples of practical value, and an appen- 
dix on mensuration which brings the student’s knowl- 
edge of geometry to bear upon the arithmetic he has 
previously studied. That elementary geometry is not 


| more generally taught in the schools is a matter of 


surprise to such as know how easy and interesting 
this branch of study may be made. M. 
THE Sonc Ecuo.—Ay H. S. Perkins. New York: 

FS. Peters, Publisher. 1871. 

This is quite a large volume of copy-right songs, 
duets, trios, and sacred pieces, suitable for public 
schools, juvenile classes, home singing, etc. It has 
been designed for children, but those of a larger 
growth will find many selections that should be fa- 
vorites with all who are susceptible to the beautiful 
in sentiment as well as the pleasing in sound. The 


| author has taken great pains with his collection. The 


first forty pages are devoted to elementary instruc- 
tion and rounds, and the book closes with a cantata 
for children. It is neatly gotten up, strongly bound 
in boards, and sold at the cheap price of 75 cents. 
THE METRIC SysTEM, Considered with Reference to its 

Introduction into the United States. By Charles 

Davies, LL. D. Pp.: 327. New-York: A. S. 

Barnes & Co. From A. P. Flint, 828 Chestnut 

street, Philadelphia. 

It may not be generally known that the Metric 
System of Weights and Measures has been approved 
by Congress, and that any merchant or tradesman 
may legally keep his accounts and render his bills 
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according to this system, should he choose to do so. 
Professor Davies brings together into this book a full 
statement of what the system is, and what the advan- 
tages and the disadvantages that would probably 
result from its general adoption in this country. The 
report of the Congressional committee is given at 
length, together with the able report of John Quincy 
Adams, and the lecture of Sir John Herschel upon 
“the pendulum, the yard and the metre regarded as 
astandard.” ‘The teacher who is interested in this 
new system and would know more of it, will find 
this the book he needs. M. 
THE WONDERS OF VEGETATION.—From the French 
of fulgence Marion. Edited with numerous Ad- 
ditions by Scheele De Vere, LL. D., of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Author of “ Studies in English,” 
etc. With 01 Lilustrations. 12mo. Pp. 283. New 

York : Chas. Scribner & Co. 1872. 

The Illustrated Library of Wonders, in course of 
publication by Messrs. Scribner & Co., promises to 
be a library in fact as well asinname. The profuse- 
ly illustrated volume whose title is given above, from 
its beautifully printed page of soft creamy tint and satin 
surface, reminds one of the gift books of the holiday 
season. It is intended as an introduction to the sci- 
ence of botany—a sort of flower-garlanded archway 
to fields of pleasant toi! beyond. ‘The author, select- 
ing some of the most wonderful plants and the most 
remarkable phenomena connected with them, has 
produced a book of rare interest. If parents and 


Miscellaneous Items. 
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children, dime novels and trashy fiction would be less 

popular. M. 

STEELE’Ss KEY TO THE SCIENCES.—Answers fo the 
practical questions and problems contained in the 

Fourteen Weeks Courses in Natural Philosophy, 

Chemistry and Astronomy. By F. Dorman Steele, 

A.M. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Teachers using text-books of the Fourteen Weeks’ 
series, will find this useful, as it gives the author’s 
solution of all difficult problems. The “ practical” 
questions are also answered, and much information 
thus afforded which will interest both teacher and 
pupil. The latter part of the book contains a dozen 
or more pages of directions for performing experi- 
ments in chemistry. M. 
WILD MEN AND WILD Beasts; Or, Scenes in Camp 

and Fungle. By Lt. Col. Gordon Cumming. Of 

the Illustrated Library of Travel, Exploration and 

Adventure. Edited by Bayard Taylor. New 

York: Scribner & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This volume will be read and keenly enjoyed by 
those who delight in accounts of hair-breadth 
escapes and perilous adventures. Col. Cumming s 
adventures are of a thrilling character, and related so 
simply and graphically as to win high admiration ior 
the coolness and daring he displayed whilst hunt ng 
for tigers and other wild animals in the jungles of 
India. The book gives a better idea of the for sts 
and jungles of that country than, perhaps, can be 
found anywhere else in so small compass. It con- 


others would put books like this within reach of their | tains eighteen full-page illustrations. 





MISCELLANY. 


Pror. AGAssiz is about to start upon his explor- 
ing expedition around Cape Horn and the Pacific 
coast. ‘he United States coast survey steamer Hassler 
has been detailed for the expedition, and she was re- 
cently on her way from Philadelphia to Boston, where 
the party will embark. Remembering the interest 
which Prof. Agassiz’s accounts of the Amazon have 
excited from all directions, his explorations and dis- 
coveries of this still more unfamiliar region will be 
eagerly looked for by all. He recently wrote a long 
letter to Prof. Pierce, Superintendent of the U. 5S. 
Coast Survey, stating what results might be expected 
from the explorations, in which he says that, although 
the letter may be very compromising for himself, he 


| members of the same type. 





5} 4 “ar " 
in addition to his regular salary. 


is determined to write, in the hope of showing within | 


what limits natural history has advanced. He be- 


lieves there is a plan according to which the affinities | 
among animals, and their order of succession in | 


time, was determined from the beginning, and that 


this world is the work of intelligence, and not merely | 


the product of force and matter. Prof. Agassiz then 


asserts that there is a correlation between the grada- | 


tion of animals in the complication of their struc- 
ture, in their order of succession in geological times, 
in their mode of development from the egg, and in 
their geographical distribution upon the surface of 
the globe. He then contends that, from the great 


depths of the ocean, there may be obtained repre- 


were prominent in earlier geological periods, or bear- 
ing a close similarity to younger stages of the higher 


! 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Prof. Agassiz then speci- 
fies at length the existing order of fishes, extinct 
representatives of which he expects to find at the 
bottom of the ocean. He also announces his inten- 
tion to explore the so-called “ rivers of stone” in the 
Falkland Islands, and believes that it will not be 
difficult to explain their origin in the light of the 
glacial theory. 

By the new school law of the Province of On- 
tario, provision is made for dwelling-houses for teach- 
ers. Norway goes still further and sets apart a small 
piece of land for the schoolmaster to cultivate; this 
At least one teach- 
er in every district is provided with a dwelling house 
for himself and family, with land enough to pasture 
at least two cows, and to lay out a small garden. 
This custom is worthy of attention by rural school 
officers in this country. Aside from the comfort and 
economy of the plan, it would seem to afford an ex- 
cellent means of correcting the nomadic character of 
rural teachers. The constant shifting of teachers is 
a great disadvantage to schools in every part of the 
country. By providing the teacher with a home, an 
opportunity to increase his income by the products 
of an orchard or a garden, better men might be in- 
duced to remain in the profession, the social status 


| of teachers would be improved, and the frequent 
| changes in method and discipline which waste so 
sentatives resembling those types of animals which | 


much of rural school effort, would be very largely 
prevented, 
One of the first fruits of the partial emancipatio. 


* 
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scheme legalized in Brazil is to arouse the people to 
a sense of the necessity for a better and more thor- 
ough system of education. United States Minister 
Partridge, who has taken a deep interest in the eman- 


[Feb., 


schools, 36 grammar schools, and 323 primary schools. 
‘These schools contain 38, 414 pupils, and are taught 


| by 950 teachers. The sum paid for teachers’ salaries 


cipation movement, has written from Rio de Janeiro | 
| year was $1,599,750, or an average of $41.64 for 


to Commissioner Eaton, of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, asking for documents relative to the education 
of the colored people, and the organization of a free- 
school system in the South. The Brazilan educators 
and public men, he writes, see the importance of this 
subject, and desire to have the results of our experi- 
ence before establishing a system of their own to 
meet the needs of the emancipated class. He says 
an agitation in favor of a common school system has 
begun. 

Tue Wilmington (Del.) Commercial says: The 
semi-annual exhibition of punishment inflicted by the 


i 3 as < place in the court yard at New | 2 : 
pillory and lash took place in the c ) | saying that it was the most extraordinary name he 


Castle a short time since. Among the number 
whipped was a man named Joshua Lutton, making 
the fourth time he had been to the “ post.” He said 
on a previous occasion, “ All the manhood was 
whipped out of me the first time, and now I don’t 
care for anything.” The following persons having 
been convicted of different petty larcenies received 
punishment as follows:—Joshua Lutton, 20 lashes; 
Charles Blake, 20 lashes; John Bush, colored, one 
hour in the pillory and 20 lashes; John A. Graves, 
ene hour in the pillory and 20 lashes ; Charles Bayard, 
colored, one hour in the pillory ; Charles M. Thibett, 
20 lashes; Joseph Harris, colored, 20 lashes; Isaac 
Pierce, one hour in the pillory; Lewis Collins, col- 
ored, 20 lashes. 

A Goop LAW.—The Illinois Legislature has passed 
a very stringent liquor law, which has been approved 
by the Governor. The law takes effect from and 
after the first of July next. In addition to those pro- 
visions which make both the liquor vender and the 
owner of the premises on which the liquor is sold 
liable, it also provides that every licensed liquor seller 
must give bonds in $3,000, and makes him liable to 
be sued for damages for causing the drunkenness of 
any person. It also imposes a severe penalty for 


selling or giving away liquor to minors or habitual | 
| amounts to $450,000, shall have been distributed. 


drunkards. If strictly inforced, it will prove no 

mean check to the drinking customs of the State. 
THE value of teachers’ institutes has been so con- 

clusively demonstrated, that in some of the States 


is $720,960, an average to each teacher of $758! 
The total expenditure for all school purposes last 


each pupil in attendance. It is one of the “notions” 
of the city of Boston to be generous in providing for 
the education of her people. 

HoRACE MANN used to tell a story of an old gen- 
tleman named Ottiwell , Wood, of Somersetshire, 
England, who, being a witness before some court, 
was asked by the judge, “* How do you spell your 
name, Mr. Wood ?”’ and replied: 

““Q double T, I double U, E double L, double U, 
double O, D”’— 


whereupon the astonished Mayor laid down his pen, 


had ever heard in his life. 

AN autograph hunter lately succeeded in getting 
one from Bismarck. The Prince inscribed his name 
on the page graved already by the autographs of 
Guizot and Thiers. M. Guizot had written, “In my 
long life I have learned two principles: To forgive 
much and never forget.” M. Thiers had added, 
“A little forgetfulness does not hurt the sincerity of 
the pardon.’ Prince Bismarck improved the senti-, 
ment by writing, “I have learned to forget much 
and to have much forgiven me.” 

Not long since a dyspeptic was beguiled by an 
advertisement to send to a New York individual a 
dollar, for which sum a cure for dyspepsia was prom- 
ised. He received a printed slip with these words: 
“Stop drinking and hoe in the garden.” The man 
was angry at first, then laughed, and finally stopped 
drinking and “ hoed in the garden.” In ashort time 
he was as well as ever. 


It is estimated that about twelve hundred schools 


| for white youth, and one hundred and fifty or more 


for colored youth, are in operation in Georgia, under 


| the new school law. The number of schools in- 


creases monthly, and it is probable that many new 
institutions will be opened after the State fund, which 


THE teacher must retain an ever-enlarging intel- 


| lectual grasp, and must, therefore, be on the alert at 


these associations are encouraged and sustained by 
annual appropriations. New York expends $20,000 a | 


year for their maintenance; Maine, $4,000; Connec- 
ticut, $3,000; Massachusetts, $3,000, and Minnesota 
$2,000. By law, warrants on the country treasury, in 
annual sums of about $200, are honored, in support 
of institutes, in New Jersey, Iowa, Michigan, Ver- 
mont, Indiana, Arkansas, Ohio, California and Penn- 
sylvania. 

THE Bis_e.—Cities fall, empires come to nothing, 
kingdoms fade away as smoke. Where are Numa, 
Minos, Lycurgus ? Where are their books, and what 
has become of their laws? But that no tyrant should 
have been able to consume the Bible, no tradition to 
choke, no heretic maliciously to corrupt, that it should 
stand unto this day, amid the wreck of all that was 
human, without the alteration of one sentence so as 
to change the doctrine taught therein, surely argues a 
very singular providence claiming our attenton in a 
most remarkable manner. 


THE last report of the Superintendent of the Bos- 
ton public schools shows that that city has 5 high 





all times. The human mind is progressive; and 
unless he convince himself of this fact, and busy him- 
self seeking, during his leisure hours, a broader 
culture, he must inevitably fall below the proper 
level of his profession, 

ALL virtue and goodness tend to make men pow- 
erful in this world; but they who aim at the power 
have not the virtue. Virtue is its own reward, and 
brings with it the hightest pleasures; but they who 
cultivate it for the pleasure’s sake are selfish and will 
never gain the pleasure because they can never have 
the virtue. 

THE Grand Duke Alexis found out the strong 
point of Niagara after a half-day’s stay there. The 
landlord characteristically charged an enormous bill 
—$1,500—at the rate of $75 for each member of the 
suite for the half-day, The young man at once de- 
clined the preposterous imposition, and the amount 
was finally reduced to $1,000. 


Few people realize how very many acres are un- 
occupied in the great West. There are eleven terri- 
tories, two or three of which are twice or three times 
as large as all New England; and it is a small terri- 
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tory that is not at least ten times as large as Massa- 
chusetts. Colorado is thirteen times as large as 
Massachusetts, while Dakota und Arizona are half as 
large again as Colorado. The eleven territories con- 
tain over one billion and a quarter acres, exceeding 
by nearly two hundred thousand square miles the 
aggregate territory of all the present admitted States 
of the Union. The territory of Alaska contains 
369,539,600 acres. 


AN enthusiastic professor of entomology, having 
entertained a friend over night, accosted him in the 
morning with the usual inquiry as to how he slept: 
«Not very well. <A strange bed, perhaps. But—”’ 
“Ah!” quoth the doctor, eagerly, “ye were just bit- 
ten by something, eh?” “ Well, to tell the truth, 
doctor, I was.” ‘ Just think of that! Bitten, were 
ye? Now, can you say that it was anything note- 
worthy that bit ye? peculiar, eh?” “Fleas, I think. 
But such chaps for biting I never saw in my life.” 
“TI should think so, indeed!” (with great glee) 
“They’re Sicilian fleas. / imported them myself !” 

POWER OF THE PREsS.—TI love to hear the rumbling 
of the steam-power press, better than the roar of 
artillery. It is silently attacking and vanquishing 
the Malakoffs of vice and the Redans of evil; and 
its parallels and approaches cannot be resisted. I 
like the click of the type in the composing stick of 
the compositor, better than the click of the musket 
in the hand of the soldier. It bears a leaden mes- 
senger of deadlier power,,of sublimer force, and of a 
surer aim, which will hit its mark, though it is 
a thousand years ahead !—Chafpin. 


MAN dies, but nature is eternal. The seasons keep 
their appointed time; day returns with its golden 
splendor, and night with its eloquent mystery. The 
same stars which lit the ghastly battle-field of Troy, 
rough with the dead bodies of ancient heroes—which 
shone on the marble streets of imperial Rome, and on 
the sad eyes of vigil sleepers in the living glow of in- 
spiration—the watch fires of the angels which, through 
centuries of devastation and change, have still burned 
on unceasingly—speak to ws as they did to Dante and 
Shakespeare and Milton, of the divine glory, the 
omnipotence, the everlasting beauty and love of 
God. 

WATER, such as is fit to drink, commands a price 
in Madrid as high as soda water in this city, as a 
summer beverage is more sought after than wine, and 
people like it better for having to pay for it than if it 
cost nothing. Ice is also scarce there, liquefying 
snow from the mountain tops being about the best to 
be had. 

A GENTLEMAN, traveling in Tennessee, just after the 
close of the war, overheard the following conversation 
between two women of that country, who had been 
in town and were returning home on the cars: No. 
1—‘‘ What has you in that paper ?’’ No. 2—*“ Soda.” 
No. 1—“ Soda! what’s soda?”’ No, 2—“ Why, don’t 
you know what soda is? that ere stuff what you puts 
in biskits that makes ’em git up and hump themselves.” 

A New York reporter discourses thus learnedly in 
giving an account of a fire: “‘ The causes which pro- 
duce fire, however, are well known, the chief among 
them being combustion, which is probably the prin- 
cipal, the main cause of most of the fires which occur 
in our large cities.” 

Henry WarD BEECHER, in satirizing pompous 
talkers, says: “ Language, like window glass, should 
mot stop the attention on itself, but on that which 
passes through it.” 
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Ir is said that Professor Struve, of Pultowa, has 
found that the ring of Saturn, which for several 
months has been approaching the body of the planet has 
at last fallen upon it and become diffused over its sur- 
face. The theory was, however, that the ring should 
break up into satellites. If the assertion be true, 
some modification of the nebular theory is in this 
case evidently needed. 

A RHODE ISLAND man has been arrested by two 
railroads for attempts to obstruct their tracks. His 
excuse was that he had to take a log of wood home, 
and if the State is not big enough for him to lay down 
a load in it without blocking all the railroads, the 
fault lies with somebody besides himself. 

SENATOR WILSON, after careful study of the fres- 
coes and other “art” embellishments of the capitol, 
has come to the conclusion to have his committee 
room whitewashed. It is a touching concession to 
that kind of art with which Senators and Represen- 
tatives are most familiar.—. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

The New York papers have been complaining of 
the bad quality of the gas in that city. Whereupona 
Boston papers retorts that the New York press makes 
the most of it. ' 

The minds of some people are like the pupil of the 
human eye, and contract themselves the more the 
stronger the light that is shed upon them. Bats and 
owls have their correspondences among men. 

A correspondent in Paris says that a Frenchman 
rarely travels except to escape a revolution at home, 
and even then seldom gets beyond Brussels, London, 
Geneva, or at farthest the Island of Jersey. 

Nantucket, Mass., about a hundred years ago, had 
197 vessels, which gave employment to 2,200 seamen, 
Now its commerce is gone, and its population is 
only about double the number of sailors once afloat 
in its vessels. 

As long ago as 1837 four women were admitted to 
Oberlin College, and in 1841 three of them graduated, 
being the first ladies who have received a literary de- 
gree from any college in the country. 

An order will soon be issued from the Treasury 
Department directing that all gavernment business on 
the Pacific coast be transacted on a currency instead 
of gold basis, as heretofore. 

A golden rule for a young lady is to converse al- 
ways with her female friends as if a gentleman were 
of the party; and with young men as if her female 
companions were present. 

** Why, Charley, I am astonished to see you making 
faces at your mother!”’ Charlie brightened up at 
once and retorted, “‘ Why, I calculated to laugh, but, 
mamma, my face slipped.” 

The N. Y. State prison at Albany, has received 
20,514 prisoners—15,262 males, and 5,252 females. 
Of these 17,804 Were intemperate persons. 

Ninety thousand four hundred andfgixteen persons 
emigrated from England, and 112,095 from Scotland 
and Ireland, during the year 1870. 

In New York the Cruelty to Animals Society has 
laid down the rule that one ton is all that a horse 
should draw. 

The herring fishery of Maine is said to be very 
good this season, having begun earlier than usual, 
The fish are plenty and large, and the fishermen are 
making large hauls. 

The population of Virginia is said to be declining, 
on account of the migration of people to more pros- 
perous regions. 

California is proven, by recent surveys, to be twenty- 
two millions of acres smaller than she thought she was 
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A Beavtirut Sonc.—We propose to issue such 
songs from time to time as we know to be deservedly 

pular. We do not care so much that these shall 
fe new as that they shall be good. Through the favor 
of Mr. S. W. Thomas, we send you, this month, the 
beautiful song, “Safe Within the Vail,’ with the 
eriginal music. Have your pupils sing it. They and 
you, their teachers, will be the better for it. Few 
things render a school more attractive to the pupils 
than the songs they sing there—few things will cause 
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it, in after years, to be remembered with greater 
pleasure than the songs they sang there. 


Dr. Stowe said, when he visited a certain institue 
tion in Germany. “In one room were boys with 
violins playing. another room was full of boys sing- 
ing> The teacher said, ‘If the children don’t sing, 
the devil is in here; but when they do, he has to 
go and sit out there.’” Evil cannot dwell witha spirit 
of sacred song. 
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SINGING IN ScHOoLs.—Rev. Mr. Baltzell, in the 
Musical Visitor for January, makes some remarks in 
reference to singing in Sunday-schools that may apply 
with equal force to day-schools: 

In regard to proper singing in our Sunday-schools, 
the first point of importance is to secure variety and 
attractiveness, Its mission is to draw the little ones 
into the school, and to retain them there. Every 
superintendent should see that his school is well 





stocked with standard music, and the children well 
drilled in singing, so that it may prove to be a real 
power. Good singing will recruit any school, as 
well as tend to secure good order and discipline, 

In teaching children to sing, be careful how you 
go over anew piece of music the first time. If you 
go wrong at the start you will find it difficult to get 
right. Go over it by sections, having them to follow 
you, and ‘stick’ to it until they can sing it correctly,’» 





